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The World at Play 


In Memoriam.—-Concord, New Hampshire, 
has been assured of a soldier’s memorial recrea- 
tion field through an additional gift of $10,000. 
\ part of this sum has been invested in eleven 
icres of land located a quarter of a mile fre:n the 
present high school and near the new high school 
site. Seven acres of the property will be de- 
veloped into such features, as a quarter mile track, 

otball and baseball fields, and tennis courts. 

lhe gift was made by Allen Hollis, a Concord 
lawyer whose son died while in training for the 
Vorld War and who has contributed the insur- 
ince money as a memorial. A citizens’ committee 
is developing the plans for the city and is hoping 
to have a drive for funds next Spring. It is now 
estimated that $30,000 will be necessary to com- 
ete the layout. 


General Objectives of Character Education. 

lhe general objectives of character education 

he stated briefly as follows: 

l. To dey elop socially valuable purposes, lead- 
ing in youth or early maturity to the development 
of life purposes, 

2. To develop enthusiasm for the realization of 
these purposes, and, coupled with this enthusiasm, 
ntelligent use of time and energy. 

lo develop moral judgment—the ability to 
know what is right in any given situation. 

+. ‘Lo develop moral imagination—the ability to 
picture vividly the good or evil consequences to 
‘elf and to others of any type of behavior. 

9. To develop all socially valuable natural ca- 
pacities of the individual, and to direct the result- 
iit abilities toward successfully fulfilling all one’s 

oral obligations. 

investigations thus far warrant the conclusion 
that the prime factor in the development of any 
ersonality is the influence of other personalities. 
(his fact gives emphasis to the conviction that 
haracter education is a problem of community 


ile, and that all social institutions and = social 


agencies should share co yperatively this responsi 
bility—Report of Committee on Character Itdu 
cation of the «National Education Association, 
from Detroit Educational Bulletin, November, 
1926. 


Baseball and Banquets.—QOne of Concord’s 
summer playground features was a city play- 
ground team made up of representatives of each 
playground, which played three games with a 
Manchester City Team also made up of represen 
tatives of each playground. 

The City of Concord entertained both teams at 
a dinner after the first game. When the teams 
played the return game in Manchester the boys 
were the dinner guests of the Rotary Club and at 
the final game in Concord the Kiwanis Club mem 
bers were the hosts. 


In Montreal.—The attendance of children on 
playgrounds conducted under the auspices of the 
Parks and Playgrounds Association of Montreal 
rose from 175,785 in 1922 to 467,737 in 1925, an 


increase of 166 per cent. 


Recreation in Middletown, Connecticut.— 
In the Fall of 1925, Middletown created a recre- 
ation commission and P. M. Kidney, formerly tru 
ant officer in the schools, was made superinten 
dent of parks and playgrounds. An appropria 
tion of $10,000 was made for the work. 

During the summer season of 1926, a very ac 
tive program was conducted, including such spe 
cial events as Roller Skating Contest, Doll Ex 
hibit, Pushmobile Race, Scrapbook Iexhibit, Har 
monica Contest, Field and Swimming Meet, Boys’ 
Hike, Trip to Hammonassett, Middletown-Meri 
den Relay Race, Field Day, Kite Ilying Contest, 
Treasure Hunt, Volley Ball Contest, Harmonica 
Contest and Prize Essay Contest. Hikes for girls 
were conducted every other Monday afternoon 
during the playground season and a program of 
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junior achievement work was instituted. One of 
the interesting Keatures of the work was Parents’ 
Visiting Nights, when parents were especially in- 
vited to attend the playgrounds and learn what 
the children were doing. On these evenings there 
were programs of group games, singing games 
and pageants. 

It is estimated that the average cost per child 
attending the playground during the Summer 
season was $.079. The program has made so 
wide an appeal that next year the appropriation 
will be raised to $15,000. 


York, Pennsylvania, Reports.—The Depart- 
ment of Recreation of York, Pennsylvania, has 
issued a very attractive annual report describing 
the activities conducted by the Department dur- 
ing 1925-1926. The booklet reports a wide range 
of activities with seven playgrounds opened from 
9 a. m. to 8:30 p. m., social centers, community 
athletics, training institutes, civic celebrations and 
many community wide events. The expenditures 
for the year were $15,661.85. 


A Successful Bond Issue in Los Angeles.— 
On November 2nd, Los Angeles voted in favor of 
$1,500,000 bond issue for the purchase of more 
recreation centers in the city. 

Very thorough indeed was the plan of organiz- 
ing which helped bring about this favorable fund. 
There was the Citizen’s Committee of nearly 1,- 
000 members which conducted a general campaign. 
The Board of Education aided by distributing to 
voters through school children 250,000 pieces of 
literature. The Federated Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation actively campaigned for bonds; the Cham- 
ber of Commerce directed the work of its 15,000 
members toward the successful outcome, and the 
Police and Fire Departments were enlisted. 

I.os Angeles in its recreation planning is look- 
ing ahead to the rapidly growing needs of a city 
which each year adds 25,000 children to its popu- 
lation. 


Ohio Cities Vote Favorably on Recreation. 
~At the last 1926 election three Ohio cities, Cin- 
cinnati, Canton and Niles voted favorably on the 
proposal to spend tax money on the establishment 
of year-round recreation systems. As a result of 
this vote, Cincinnati, where a recreation commis- 
sion has already been appointed, will receive one- 
tenth of a mill on each one hundred dollars of 
assessed valuation; Canton and Niles will receive 
two-tenths of a mill 
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Libraries or Roads?—The A. L. A. Commit- 
tee on Library Extension has received word that 
county library service has just been established 
in Mariposa County, California, without increas 
ing the tax rate, by cutting the road implement tax 
and allowing the amount for library service. This 
action on the part of the county supervisor was 
the result of a strong demand from people in all 
parts of the county over a period of years. 





Literary By-Paths.—Every playground in 
Manchester, N. H., this past summer edited a 
Playground Magazine. In addition to the play- 
ground news items, the stories of activities and 
the photogravure section (snap shots), some of 
the issues had literary and art departments. Many 
of the short stories were most interesting. The 
original playground songs and yells were also 
given prominent space in the magazine. 

Each playground had its own name for the 
magazine, among them the Prout Crier, the Vic- 
tory Tatler, the Derryfield Squealer, the Notre 
Dame Hustler, Choice Tid-bits, the Red and 
White and others. 

At the end of the season the summer issues 
were attractively bound together and presented to 
the Playground Commission. 


A Hobby Fair in Cincinnati.—Cincinnati is 
one of the cities conducting Boys’ Hobby Fairs 
and beginning October 25th twelve hundred arti- 
cles of all kinds prepared by boys under eighteen 
were on exhibition for a week. Boy Scouts acted 
as guides after school hours and at night. 


Municipal Golf in Elmira.—The Riverside 
Golf Club of Elmira, New York, according to the 
October 20th issue of the E/mira Star, has offered 
the city $1,200 profit from the sale of its course, 
which has had to be abandoned, to be used in 
building a new golf course at the city farm. Fur- 
ther, the club is willing to help do some of the 
necessary work so that its members and anyone 
else in Elmira who wants to play golf may have 
the opportunity on the payment of a nominal sum 
for up-keep. 


New York Revives Croquet.—‘“The leisurely 
game of croquet,” says a local paper, “is enjoying 
a revival in the hectic metropolis, shut off from 
the roar of traffic in parks hemmed in by sky- 
scrapers. Its enthusiastic devotees, especially the 
elderly men who haunt the courts on the velvety 
lawns of Central Park, Manhattan, and Prospect 
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Park in Brooklyn, indignantly deny that it is a 
ladies’ game. ‘It is a game for he-men,’ they say.” 

One of the game’s enthusiasts has been knock- 
ing croquet balls through the wickets for forty 
years and he likes to play golf, too. “But give 
me croquet any day,” he says. “Golf calls for 
skill only, but this game calls for skill, strategy 
and a constant battle of wits.” Two retired 
Brooklyn business men of 96 and 87 summers, 
respectively, assert that if they had not played 
croquet they would have been in their graves years 
ago. One prominent physician recommends cro- 
quet as an ideal game for a fat man. “Golf and 
tennis are too strenuous,” he says, “but stooping 
over a mallet has the same effect as massage, and 
it doesn’t cost so much.” 


Virginia’s Physical Education Syllabus.— 
The State Course of Study in Physical and 
Health Education for the Elementary Schools of 
Virginia, prepared by E. G. Graves, State Super- 
visor of Physical Education, contains many sug- 
gestions of special interest to schools in rural and 
small communities. There are suggestions for 
Classroom Formation and Exercise, Relief Drills 
or Periods, Marching, Games, Story Plays and 
Health Training and Instruction. There is, too, 
much information regarding Class and Group Ath- 
letics and Track and Field Athletics. The mate- 
rial is arranged according to lessons for each grade 
so that it may be easily used by the teachers. 

Copies may be secured from the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond, Virginia, at 25 


cents each. 


Developments in the Motion Picture Indus- 
try.—The Motion Picture Industry inaugurated 
on November Ist, in Los Angeles, a joint Depart- 
ment of Public Relations and Industrial Relations 
in the California Association. This is a continu- 
ation on a broadening scale of the policy of co- 
operation with the public at the source of produc- 
tion as well as a new step towards further indus- 
trial improvement. 

The Department will devote much attention to 
activities which will give motion picture studio 
employees, such as carpenters and electricians, ad- 
vantages enjoyed in few, if any, other industries. 
Colonel Jason S. Joy, Director of the Department 
of Public Relations for the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, Inc., has gone 
to California as Director of the combined depart- 
ments of the California Association. 


Health Films.—The Motion Picture Bureau 
of the Welfare Division of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company has compiled for the Na- 
tional Health Council a tentative list of motion 
picture films dealing with health. The distributors 
and number of reels of each film have been listed 
with the film and information is given as to 
where films may be secured. Further information 
regarding the compilation may be secured from 
the Motion Picture Bureau, Welfare Division, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, 


For Health and Recreation.—Nina Bb. Lam- 
kin, formerly Director of Activities for Girls and 
Women, Recreation Commission, Highland Park, 
Michigan, is now in charge of the Division of 
Health Education of the Parker School District, 
Greenville, South Carolina, where unusually in- 
teresting educational experiments are being 
worked out. Miss Lamkin is organizing work in 
the eleven mill villages in upper South Carolina 
covered by the district. [Each village has a large 
community house and Miss Lamkin’s work in- 
cludes the organization of programs not only in 
the schools but in the communities. 





Keeping Fit.—Every normal boy has the de- 
sire to attain a high degree of physical fitness. 
Many, however, are handicapped by lack of proper 
information on training rules and care of the 
body. 

The U. S. Public Health Service has prepared 
a publication to fill this very need. This publica- 
tion, entitled “Keeping Fit,” gives authoritative 
information on sound physical development, illus- 
trated with numerous charts, diagrams and pic- 
tures. Other important information on personal 
hygiene is included. Readers may obtain this pub- 
lication free of charge by writing to the U. S. 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 


Motor Accidents to Children in Chicago.— 
In cooperation with the Board of Education and 
Police Department, the National Safety Council 
recently made a study of traffic accidents involv- 
ing children under sixteen years of age occurring 
in Chicago, 1925. One hundred and seventy-one 
child fatalities and 520 serious non-fatal accidents 
were found to be reported to the Police Depart- 
ment during the year. 

“It was found,” states the October .Vational 
Safety News in reporting the results of the study, 
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“that August is the most dangerous month of the 
year, with a total of 89 accidents. Five to six 
o’clock in the afternoon is the most dangerous 
single hour of the day with 104 deaths and in- 


juries occurring within that period.” ‘The tables 
given indicate that the problem of child traffic 
accidents is not one of safe transportation of chil- 


dren to and from school 


Children are injured 
while playing in their immediate neighborhoods. 

The remedies suggested as a result of the study 
include better utilization of playgrounds to keep 
children off the street and extension of the play- 
ground system to cover areas not now served and 


in congested districts 


Eighteen Million Harmonicas.—Eighteen 
million harmonicas have been imported from Ger- 
many during the past year by a single company. 
This indicates the rapid increase in the use of 
harmonicas by the boys of America. 


York, Pennsylvania, Plans Municipal Op- 
era.—The Department of Recreation of York, 
Pennsylvania, of which Miss Ruth Swezey is 
superintendent, is working out a plan which will 
enrich greatly the community-wide music pro- 
Not only will t 


glee club function at community centers as they 


gram. ie community chorus and 
have in the past, but the department will broaden 
its program by taking over the York Operatic So- 
ciety, which has been in existence for six years. 
At least one opera a year will be produced at low 
cost and it is hoped to develop summer opera. On 
December 3 and 4 Sousa’s Bride Elect will be 
given as the first production under the new plan. 
It will cost over $2,000 to produce the opera. 


A Sport Center in Shanghai. 


Shanghai, 


China, has a huge park devoted entirely to sports, 
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and every day thousands of participants travel to 
the recreation ground, which is on the main high- 
way to the residential districts. A double race 
track, one and one-eighth miles in length, occupies 
part of the ground. Within the enclosure is the 
baseball field with grand stand accommodation for 
a thousand spectators and ample room for five 
thousand more for the big interport series. In 
the center of the area are three club houses whose 
members play cricket, tennis and other sports 
during the summer. At one side is a splendid polo 
field and nearby is the enclosed swimming bath. 
Just inside the race track is a circle of tennis 
courts and within this circle is a nine-hole goli 
course. The golf course is opened in the morn- 
ings ; in the afternoon tennis is played on the fair- 
ways. In winter, soccer, rugby football and 
American football supplant baseball and cricket. 

Cd 

Japan Has Her Athletic Problems.—A re- 
cent visitor from Japan, who represents the So- 
cial Welfare Department of a large railway com- 
pany, stated that the railway hires college athletes 
to play on its athletic teams and that most of the 
welfare funds are spent on financing these teams. 
He was anxious to know how American firms are 
meeting similar problems. 

Another difficulty in developing the recreation 
movement in Japan arises from the fact that the 
school authorities are very much opposed to per- 
mitting schools to be used for recreation by com- 
munity groups. The Japanese, he stated, are not 
unlike most of the people he has observed in large 
cities in other countries, in that they attend in large 
numbers the movies and other forms of commer- 
cial recreation. Not many years ago there was a 
great deal of folk recreation, but this has practi- 
cally died out, except in very small communities 
far from cities. 
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The Thirteenth Recreation Congress 


J. W. Faust 


The president of one of the largest national 
omen’s organizations said that the program of 
e National Recreation Congress showed su- 
‘eme genius in program making. Had you been 
the thirteenth Congress in Atlantic City you 
ould have agreed. The press evidently thought 
too for the write-ups, particularly in the big 
ty dailies, surpassed all previous records. This 
ongress marked a new high tide of esprit de 
rps and joyous seriousness. 
The groundwork for this unusual camaraderie 
is laid by the play hours led by John Martin 
| the song periods and the band for which Pro- 
ssor Dykema and Mr. Church were responsible. 
he climax of hilarious delight was reached by 


oth delegates and participants at the performance 


the band concert. This was given by about 
ty delegates but three of whom had ever played 
iny band instrument before. The instruments 
ere received Thursday at noon and, with but 
} one-hour rehearsals under the alchemy of Mr. 
urch, a concert of eight exercises, showing the 


teps in the development of the band, and a snappy 


ley en, 


resent social conditions. 


irectors of 


ilitary march were given Friday morning at 


was never more vociferously 
One of the most conservative of the 
the Board remarked 
ter, “That is the greatest thrill of my life.” 
‘Leisure, a Challenge,” was the general note of 
Its relationship to church, the 
me, education, government, business, labor, and 
ine was discussed at the general sessions. And 
the discussions on the right use of leisure the 
iit came in for the major share of consideration 
Leisure and the child was, of 
urse, considered but the major exhortations were 
ected toward the adult and his responsibility 
the wise use of leisure. 
\Varnings to parents were given in Mr. Lee’s 
« that “children spring full fledged into woman- 
«| without ever having known the beautiful 
This . . . is due to 
Girlhood can only be 


Sousa 
claimed. 
Association’s 


_ongress. 


prodding. 


perience of girlhood. 


tought back by slowing down the present jazz 


This can be done if mothers of each 
sociated group of girls will work together to cut 


vironment. 


down the number of social excitements, the pres- 
ence of which is now almost absorbing this leisure 
time and work for serious preparation for genuine 
and worthy womanhood and manhood. In train- 
ing mothers and fathers for the job of parenthood 
I would stress for your children those ‘soft in- 
visible’ things which have lived through eruptions 
of politics and wars and let them drink from world 
consciousness of all dear impractical things that 
make life different from drudgery.” How radi- 
cally and refreshingly different this is from our 
prevalent educational process! 

Mr. Lee’s point on early maturity is emphasized 
by Charles English’s statement, based on his study 
of boys and girls in Chicago playgrounds, that 
“American boys and girls are reaching maturity 
three years earlier than before.” 

Mrs. Reeve, president of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, flayed adults for wailing 
and damning the lawlessness and freedom of the 
youth of today. She asks, “Who edit, publish, 
and distribute sex magazines, produce and exhibit 
and largely maintain the destructive variety of mo- 
tion pictures, run the roadhouse, shatter the eigh- 
teenth amendment and the traffic laws, and then 
decry the lawlessness of the youth of today? The 
adults.’ 
use of leisure would become automatic and that 
he who wasted it would be regarded as one is now 
who defies the laws of health and sanitation. And 
it is upon the home that the first responsibility for 
the wise use of leisure rests, she feels. 

The delightful reminiscences by Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt of the play traditions of several 
generations of the Roosevelt family gave a fine 
example of the home life that practices the truth 
of Mrs. Reeve’s statement. He said further, 
“T would be ashamed if my children did not want 


She expressed the hope that the wise 


to spend most of their time at home. America’s 
greatest asset is our national character. It is in 


recreation periods that we and our children have 
a chance to revive and maintain that character. 
What you make of the children you make of the 

country, for they are the country tomorrow.” 
The church and leisure had two able exponents 
in the Right Reverend William T. Manning, Epis- 
479 
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copalian Bishop of New York, and Rabbi Abba 
Hillel Silver, The Temple, Cleveland. Bishop 
Manning feels strongly that “Our sports and rec- 
reations are im their own proper place as truly 
acceptable to God as our prayers and our wor- 
ship, but it is not right for us to give to recreation 
the hours that belong to worship. For a full and 
true life we need both. The instinct for play is 
as divinely implanted in human nature as the in- 
stinct for work and the instinct for worship. 
Leisure is essential for the growth and develop- 
ment of our intellectual life and we can have no 
culture without this. Leisure is essential for the 
development of our souls and our spiritual life.” 

On this text Rabbi Silver declared, “Religion 
for America is superficial because it must make 
its appeal to people who are in ‘a hurry. The 
Kingdom of God comes without haste. The heart 
of the religious mood is meditation, and hushed 
and silent contemplation of life’s profundities. 
3ut what American ever meditates? We need 
more time to get acquainted with ourselves. We 
should develop a new science, the Science of 
Leisure.” Rabbi Silver feels that “it is not the 
business of the church to organize recreation.” 
The church should lead where others do not. 
“Leisure is necessary for a life of balance, for 
culture, and even for spiritual religion. Most of 
the 
world of our vocations. For the purpose of earn- 





us have only one world in which to live 


ing a living—that is admirable; for the purpose 
of earning a life—it is fatal. It becomes more 
and more imperative to train our youth in the us- 
ages of leisure for cultural self development, and 
not only our youth but our adult population as 
well.” 

The need of training and education for leisure 
is again strongly emphasized by Dr. George Bar- 
ton Cutten, President of Colgate University, and 
Dr. Charles Platt, President of the National Pro- 
bation Association. “Training for leisure,” Dr. 
Cutten says, “should be as strenuous as training 
for a vocation. It should not only be a part of 
college but perhaps more so of primary and sec- 
ondary education. The enrollment in art courses 
in colleges is increasing,” he says, and believes that 
“this is due to the fact that the arts course trains 
for life rather than for the making of a living.” 
Dr. Platt feels on education for leisure that “‘we 
must lay down in childhood those character attri- 
butes that make a normal social life possible. The 
schools do not do this,” he feels, and he urges 
well, directed play as a responsibility and duty of 
the community as much as well directed schools. 


He goes on to say that “‘playless children make up 
the principal part of our prison population, that 
juvenile delinquency increases in direct ratio to 
the distance from the playground. Organized 
play is not only the best preventive that has eve: 
been discovered for juvenile wrong-doings but is 
also the best remedy for restoring the youthful 
criminal to a normal attitude of mind and norma 
behavior.” 

The spiritual high note of the Congress cam« 
at the very end in the Pageant of the Nativity 
given by delegates of the Congress and directe« 
by Joy Higgins of Boston with her exquisite sens: 
of atmosphere, tone, color, and spiritual values 
The question was raised on closing the Congress 
on so solemn a note but surely after a practical and 
gay week of discussion and play, why should w: 
not turn to the inspiration and strength given us 
in the highest form of recreation—religious ex 
pression through worship, or religious drama don 
in the spirit in which the pageant was produced. 

The singing, the band, the pageant, and the pla 
periods formed harmonious undertones for a pro 
gram as finished and as helpful and enjoyable in 
its entity as a symphony. 


Of much interest to cities maintaining extra 
urban recreation areas is the recent action of San 
Mateo County, California, in reducing taxes on 
San Francisco’s 440 acre recreation site near 
Salida Beach from $1593.73 to $230.74, a saving 
of $1363.13 to the city. 


The Recreation and Athletic Association of 
Southern California, organized primarily for men 
and women in industry and cooperating with the 
Los Angeles Playground and Recreation De 
partment, has just issued a splendid illustrated 
booklet on industrial recreation, copies of which 
can be secured by writing to George Hjelte, Super- 
intendent of Recreation, Los Angeles. 


The Municipal Recreation Department of Los 
Angeles has authorized its construction depart- 
ment to proceed with designs and construction 
work on eleven new field houses. A bath house 
for the Griffith Park “within-the-city” boys’ camp 
has also been authorized at a cost not to exceed 
$7500. New filtering plants are to be installed at 
three of the municipal plunges. 


Long Beach Public School Recreation Depart- 
ment enrolled five hundred children in orchestra 
centers during the past summer. Concerts were 
given before a total of 48,000 people. 

















The Lost Ages—Childhood and Girlhood 


JoserpH LEE 


President Playground and Recreation Association of America 


Otto Mallery, Chairman: We are here to en- 

ourselves. And to those of you who haven’t 
en here before, I may say that we are used to 

And it doesn’t do us any harm. It is like 
iat the little boy said about skinning eels—‘‘It 
es them no harm; they’re used to it.” And you 
ill find laughter and music and song here. You 


ire here to play, to get into the songs, to get into 
he games and the dancing, the drama, and to 
yourselves out. If you have never played 
fore, here is your chance. 
lhen, we are also here to learn. We have 
efore us an array of distinguished speakers, 
ople who have come to us with things that we 
ant to hear and learn about. In meeting with 
another. we shall have opportunity to learn 
ny things, and also in the discussions which 
ill take place at most of the meetings and con- 
ences. So there will be no lack of ideas that 
can absorb 
But there is another purpose for which we are 
ere, and that is to teach. And we are here to 
each one another. Every one of us has some- 
ing to contribute. So don’t be shy in coming 
it in the discussions and saying what you want 
m that subject. You may think the other fel- 
knows it, but maybe he doesn’t. So tell him. 
hen we are here to spread what we are doing 
our own communities for the benefit of other 
mmunities. Sometimes some of us are too mod- 
We don’t like to speak out. But people have 
me here to learn, and we are here both to teach 
ito learn, .And we are here to spread the idea 
ugh our letters home, through the statements 
we make to our local press, and in every 
, of the significance of the play movement, of 
righteous use of leisure time as one of the 
movements of our day and one to which we 
all contributing. 
May surprise you to know that two years 
there came into this room, on the opening 
t, a lady who was staying at the hotel. She 
t happened to notice that something was going 
She had been around the world a great many 
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times. She knew her Paris and Buenos Aires 
and the beautiful and interesting places of the 
world. But after that meeting she came to the 
next one and to most of the meetings during the 
week. At the end of the week she said it was 
the most eventful and interesting week of her 
life. She didn’t know there were such people in 
the world, didn’t know there was such a move- 
ment in the world, and she wanted to belong to it. 
And she wrote out a generous check which she 
said would not indicate in any way the amount 
of pleasure and interest that these meetings had 
brought to her. 

So it is my privilege to start the ball rolling 
for this, the Thirteenth Annual Recreation Con- 
gress. 

Some of us, during the summer, have been out 
in the sand lots and we have been butfetted by the 
wind and struck by the sun and been mixed up 
in the dust—and we have perhaps lost sight of 
some of the ideals that we are striving for. Per- 
haps we are willing to kick up the whole business. 
We are a bit discouraged. So we are here to 
revive those ideals, and to see, each one of us, 
how we fit into this great national movement for 
the welfare of our people. 

Our first speaker tonight is one who manages 
to make us feel very comfortable with ideals. 
You know, sometimes when you have an ideal, 
you feel stiff about it, as though you were carry- 
ing an egg on your head. You are afraid it will 
fall off and break. 

This first speaker makes us feel as comfortable 
with an ideal as though it were an old shoe or 
an old pair of slippers, and we get into it—we 
feel it is ours. He has been doing that through 
the years and will do it for many years more— 
making us all feel and see the real significance of 
the recreation movement. 

And we are all lucky and glad to have the con- 
ference opened by our beloved and distinguished 
President—Dr. Joseph Lee. 

Dr. Lee: Don’t forget about the lady who 
signed the check. That is a very good example. 
There are a lot of blank checks out there and 
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writing material. Every facility will be offered 
you, 

I think I am going to follow very closely the 
proper method of an orator and tell you that 
which you, yourselves, do know. Then you will 
be sure it is so. 

I started this time to say something practical. 
In fact, I was rather exhorted to—not because 
they thought | could say anything practical, but 
so that I would not continue to say the theoretical 
things I have said before. But I find that I am 
incorrigible and so I am going to talk pretty much 
theoretically. 

I have called this topic, “The Lost Ages— 
Childhood and Girlhood.” But I really begin by 
thinking of gaps in all kinds of ways in what we 
are doing—not exactly places that are wholly 
gaps, but places where there is a great deal more 
to do than we have yet done. Of course, that is 
true with the whole field, but I think of the ones 
that are particularly conspicuous. 

[ want to speak of two preliminary ones. One 
is the country. We all know we haven’t really 
touched the question of rural recreation. We are 
sending out very good pamphlets, very good 
studies, answering about 7,000 questions a year, 
sending out plays to act—cooperating in many 
ways. 

But our plans have included a great deal more 
than that, but it has not been applied to the coun- 
try and we can’t apply it at present, possibly, be- 
cause our money doesn’t come from the country. 
If we cease to do for the towns what they want, 
we shall cease to get any money at all. And that 
will not help the country and also we shall cease 
to help the city. 

What is needed is a millionaire who is a country 
boy and who wants to give us enough money to 
carry on the country work. So, please, when you 
go home, suggest that idea. 

So that is the situation with the country—we 
haven’t got the money and can’t get it at present. 
The country is hungry and wants us. But we 
can’t go. We want to go; the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture wants us to go and many 
State Departments want us to go. We have been 
asked and invited in every kind of way, but 
we can’t do it. It is a crying shame. It is cry- 
ing to be done. There is another thing I want 
to suggest. I don’t know how true it is that it is 
being neglected, but I have never talked, and I 
don’t know how much any of our leaders have 
talked, about the idea of going a good deal after 
individual cases. When I first was responsible 


for playgrounds, | was told not to do that. They 
said, “You will spend your whole time on that, 
if you once begin.” I dare say we ought not to 
do it on a large scale. 

But there is one thing I think we ought to do— 
it is a very interesting thing—and that is to give 
the discouraged child something in which he can 
excel. Every human being needs to do some. 
thing well, to know that he does it well, and 
to have other people know that he does it well 
The idea that you are a “duffer” in everything i: 
the most depressing and the most demoralizing 
experience that any human being can undergo. 
And we ought to be ingenious enough to find 
something that every fellow can do well, if pos 
sible—at least passably well—so that he isn’t in 
the discard. 

Some boys can’t play ball—there is something 
the matter with their eyes. I know that was tru: 
with mine. At least, I hope it was my eyes. | 
can remember perfectly the first day I played 
rugby football. I could catch the man all right- 
but he didn’t have the ball. 

For the non-ball-playing boy there is hardly any 
place in America. Now, do nourish the non-ball 
games for that class, and within the ball games 
have a “duffer’s” class, where the fellow can 
sometimes conquer something, and a sub-“dui 
fer’s” class, and a sub-sub-“duffer’s” class—s: 
the fellow will always be playing with somebody 
whom he can sometimes lick. 

And have all kinds of games—art; making 
kites ; making stilts; painting pictures; playing on 
every kind of musical instrument; singing solos ; 
playing checkers; intellectual games—everything 
in the world—so there will be something to hit 
everybody, if possible. 

Then have games of groups, one room against 
another, in which everybody counts—the way we 
all counted in the war, where we all felt that we 
could do something or other that would be of some 
use. Group games will finally fill in for those who 
haven’t anything else. 

Now, I come to the real thing that I call, “Th: 
Lost Ages—Childhood and Girlhood.” There is 
nothing new to be said about these, I am sure, 
especially girlhood. But I want to say one thing 
because I think it is particularly apropos and is 
nationally important at the present time. 

In the first place, there is no trouble about 
zeal. I don’t believe any parents in the world 
ever cared more or more religiously tried to 
the best they could for their children than th: 
American mothers of today. They nearly ki! 
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themselves trying to do what they think is best 
for their children. They are very humble-minded 
about it, and of course the children suffer. 


[ don’t think that it is at all a discouraging cir- 
cumstance. They care so much that they are cer- 
tain to find the right road sooner or later. But 
| think that just now there is one particular class 
of mistake they are making. It is a very beautiful 
and very hopeful sign—this caring—and it is a 
tremendous incitement to us to go in and see if we 
can’t help them. They just love to be told any- 
thing that seems to be so and that has been found 
to be so in practice. 

They have got one very good, right idea—the 
idea that Mr. Dewey preaches so very well—the 
idea that education and anything that is worth 
while in the child’s life is something that is real 
now, not something that will be real twenty years 
hence. It isn’t Latin grammar. That wouldn’t 
do any good—something that is going to explode 
long afterward, but a dud for the present. It 
is what is his life now at present that is his edu- 
cation, and nothing else is at all. 

They have got that idea, and it is perfectly 
sound. But the trouble is that they teach him 
as if he were growing up or already grown up, 
and have him do things that are not particularly 
real to him and not particularly desirable, and 
they stick in their grownup realities where they 
are anything but realities to him. 

| know of an instance of parents taking a child 

i six around to try out different schools, to pass 
m the different schools. They tried him in five 
rr six schools, a week at a time, trying to find 
out which was the best institution. I submit that 
probably that child didn’t know as much about 
schools as some other people. In another in- 
stance they left him in charge of his sister, a 
little child about five, I think, and when they came 
home they found he had been putting glass in 
his sister’s mouth—to see how that worked. A 
perfectly right thing for him to do. It was a 
cientific experiment, but it wasn’t desirable from 
is sister’s point of view. 

Now, the thing that hasn’t been realized is that 
hildren are children and not little grownups. 

My two favorite parables from nature are the 
hicken and the tadpole. The chicken was the 
eroine of William James and the tadpole of 
Stanley Hall. The thing about the chicken, as 
ou all probably know, is that a chicken, in the 
rst two or three days of life, will follow any- 


thing that walks in front of it. It is usually a 
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hen. If those two or three days go by, it will 
never learn to follow anything. 

Now, that is the most significant thing in edu- 
cation. There is a time for learning each thing, 
and if that time goes by it will never be learned. 
It is “now or never” for learning the big things 
of life. 

Then there are some things children go through 
that you can’t see the use of in later life. And 
there the tadpole comes in. He has a tail, but he 
isn’t going to use any tail—he is going to use his 
legs. But this is the funny thing—Professor 
Hall reported that if you cut off his tail he 
wouldn’t have as good legs as he was entitled to. 
In other words, if nature takes you around by way 
of a tail, go around by way of a tail, whether 
you can see the sense of it or not. If the child 
has a perfect definite tendency to employ himself 
zealously some particular way, it is a pretty seri- 
ous major operation to cut that thing off and 
to say, “Well, I guess we know better. We will 
take him across lots.” But you don’t know what 
you may have left out. You may have left out 
the most important thing. 
grow if you cut him out of the mermaid—we 
will say—stage. 


His legs may never 


A side allegory or parallel is the embryo. The 
embryo goes through all kinds of stages. But I 
don’t believe if we were able to short-track that 
thing it would help. The same is true after the 
child is born. 

The danger I am pointing out is the danger 
of the practical. 

Take a classical case of children’s play—a little 
girl playing with her doll, giving it a bath, giving 
it its breakfast, dressing it and undressing it, put- 
ting it to bed—very particular about its manners. 
And a practical person comes along and says, 
“Why shouldn’t that child be learning real house- 
keeping and instead of putting dresses on the 
doll, learn to sew a dress of her own, and do 
the dusting and sweeping up the floor? That 
would be a good, practical thing for her to learn. 
And especially why doesn’t she learn to read in- 
stead of playing with a mere little doll, and learn 
the really important thing of saying, ‘D-O-L-L 
Doll’ ?” 

Now, there is a time for all those practical 
things—-everlastingly a time, and it is everlastingly 
coming. I am talking about the age under six, and 
particularly between three and six and four and 
six. We are coming to the “hard-boiled” stage, 
and you can’t stop it. When it comes, you per- 
haps won’t be so sympathetic with it. When the 
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boy turns on the water and fools with matches and 
saws the furniture, you will think that is pretty 
bad and you will thwart that in its time. But 
now there is a different thing happening to him. 
Don’t try to interrupt him. 

Now, what is happening? What is that child 
doing who is playing mother? What is she get- 
ting out of it? Why is it a doll she is playing 
with? Why not play with any other old thing— 
a chisel or a piece of stone? Why is it a doll? 
Is there any indication there of what is really 
happening ? 

You may say that she ought to learn the dif- 
ference between wool and cotton in dressing 
babies, and give her a little lesson in wool. But 
was it the wool that whispered to her? Was that 
the thing that interested her in the doll? No! 
The thing that she heard there is the most authori- 
tative voice she will ever hear in her life. It is 
the voice of motherhood, and she is following the 
child’s instinctive way of seeing, following out 
and doing it, what that relation is—‘*What is this 
wonderful thing? What is this thing speaking to 
me?’ She is somehow or other growing up into 
that, receiving it with open arms, being hospitable, 
receiving the angel when it comes. 

What is happening there? It is the voice of 
the eternal mother speaking to her, asking her to 
come in and be a part of her. That is the greatest 
stream in life—asking to flow through her and 
form her in its image and to its purpose. 

Are we going to interrupt that sacrament by 
telling her something about wool? It is really 
a horrible thing to do. It is really a sacrilege. 
It is interrupting the divinest way that child is 
grow, and putting in some little 


y 
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growing and can 


thing she can learn in five minutes when she gets 


to the age of learning; it is losing two years of 
the most precious formative years of her life by 
cutting out the main thing that was meant to 
happen to her during those years. 

I believe, myself, that learning to read before 
a child is six years old is a positive evil. I can't 
prove that; it is just a surmise. But I wonder. 

Those symbols are so perfectly arbitrary. These 
things that form in a child’s mind at that age are 
charged with emotion. They are something that 
is brilliant, illuminating—an illuminated idea with 
emotion running through it. They are like a live 
wire with a great deep current passing through. 
They are her angels that are going to be the main 


thing in all the rest of her life. They are coming 
to her then. And | don’t believe it is well to 


juggle with that sort of thing when it is happen- 


ing, and to get an impression that somehow or 
other “mother” is a word, “mother” is some letters. 
Sometime she will be able to receive that and not 
get any harm from it. But these are the very 
depths of the things from which spirit will eman- 
ate all through the rest of her life, and I don’t 
believe we ought to fool with that. And certainly 
you should never interrupt it. 

Now, that is one kind. It may be playing horse 
or soldier, or flying like a bird or blowing like 
the wind, or just going out and wondering at the 
stars. Those things aren’t the same kind of things, 
but that is all of science and all of art. Almost 
the whole of life is among the kind of things that 
children will act at that time. 

Each one of us says, “I am you. Listen.” The 
mother says to the little child, “! am you. This is 
yourself speaking to you.” The wind says, “I am 
really you.” The stars say, “Yes, I am you, too.” 

That is what is happening. That is the real 
thing. And don’t think you can come in with 
prose. All the important things of life are poetry. 
The prose is accidental. These are eternal things. 
[ say we oughtn’t to fool with them—and we are 
doing it now. 

Now, where do we come in on this thing? If 
you believe with me about what is the main thing 
at that age, you can let them do it on the play- 
ground—with their sand, and little things to play 
with; things plastic to their imagination and 
hands ; not too formed and too fussy, and not too 
many of them. And then let them alone. Just do 
police work, so they shan’t pull each other’s hair 
too much. Do a little of that. But pretty much 
let them alone. Their stories are pretty long. 
They want a good deal of time. They want not 
only to not be interrupted, but to know that they 
are not going to be interrupted. They want to 
know that that is a sanctuary where once in a 
while they can be themselves and listen to those 
voices and act out the things they are told to 
act out. 

What the captain said to the mate is just the 
thing to say to any worker in a playground with 
these little children. He said: “What I want 
from you on this trip is silence—and mighty 
little of that.” 

Then, of course, if mothers are perfectly crazy 
for lessons, we can talk to them along these lines, 
show them the kind of games. And then, partic- 
ularly, I think, of storytelling, which we have 
had in Boston for mothers—a good many others 
have had it—teaching them how to tell the best 
stories, the real old stories and the real old myths 
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and fairy stories. And that is an extension of 
the same idea—the Sleeping Beauty, Cinderella, 
Theseus—the young fellow starting out, pulling 
a sword from under the rock and fighting all kinds 
of beasts and men and becoming King of Athens. 

You all know Hawthorne’s story of Beller- 
ophon, watching at the spring and seeing the 
reflection of Pegasus passing from one cloud to 
another up in the sky. That is the whole story 
of every poet, of every artist, of every musician 

-watching and waiting prayerfully for that thing 
to happen. 

Hercules, the great fighter, who never asked for 
and never got anything for himself; and, as I 
said, Cinderella and Sleeping Beauty—all those 
are the beginning of literature, and literature is 
simply the genius of man telling his side of the 
story ; meaning that the whole of life is our com- 
ing up against the world. Science is finding out 
about the world, but this is saying, “What do 
we want, if we could get it? This is the world 
we would make, if we could.” 

Even the story of Aladdin is worth while. 
You want sometimes to spread your wings and 
think of the way you would make it. And litera- 
ture is this brave hope of little man on this planet 
seeing how he would make over the universe if 
he had his way. It is a very necessary step in 
life. 

Of course, it will be the boy’s, own ideas, the 
girl’s own ideas, but they will be their own ideas 
if they are the great myths. They are universal, 
and no one has the genius to think out what man 
wants here all for himself. It is good to have a 
ereat poet lead you by the hand. That is what 
you are doing when you tell the reai old myths, 
in the fine old language—not all messed up with 
srown people’s ideas and modern ideas—to little 
children. 

Sketching out what man wants of the world— 
it is never in prose; always poetry, always a 
myth. A myth is a thing which has gone behind 
the facts and reached the truth, the real things 
that rule the world. It is the soft invisible things 
that rule, not the hard ones. The long walls of 
\thens are pulled down, Rome is past, the Renais- 
sance is past and the Middle Ages are past. Those 
id Greek myths are just as real to your child in 
his nursery today as they were to the child in the 
Athenian nursery at the time of Marathon. They 
ire the eternal wishes, hopes and aspirations of 
human nature. 

You say, “Is it practical?” It isn’t, in one way. 
it isn’t practical, because it is the thing that all 


practicality is for. It decides whether anything 
else in the world is practical. Nothing that doesn’t 
contribute to this sort of thing, to the poetic vision 
of what man wants to be, is worth while. This is 
what sets the pace. It isn’t the practical thing; 
it is the thing by serving which anything else in 
the world is practical. 

And one thing, of all things. A particular form 
of mistake people make in this practicality is to 
think there is something particularly practical and 
real about the contemporaneous, the up-to-date. 


What is our contemporaneous, industrial civili- 
zation? I think it is typified by the fool proof 
machine—a machine that a man can learn to run 
in two weeks. And I have read reports of several 
meetings of manufacturers and practical manu- 
facturing men who have said that we need morons 
in this country because they are really better for 
running foolproof machines. To run a foolproof 
machine, you want a fool, because any brains, any 
imagination, are likely to let sand into the bear- 
ings. A fellow gets restless, he wants something 
else, he isn’t perfectly contented to be a fool and 
play the part of a fool on a foolproof machine. 





If we want to bring our children up to be fools 
because the machines demand it, that is one way 
of doing. But I don’t believe it is entirely neces- 
sary, and if it is, and we have got to decide be- 
tween the two, the choice would be fairly easy. 

That our industrial system has gone that far 
isn’t reality—it is a nightmare; it is a passing 
thing, we hope. If it isn’t passing we must build 
against it. We must build a child who will not 
fit, who requires something more than that in 
his life. I should say that it is a test of good 
education when a child is not made to fit the 
industrial foolproof machine at the present time. 
There are still other things in the world. There 
are still grace and flowers and beauty—still a 
beautiful world and the stars above it. The child 
has got to fit that, too, to be alive. It is a ques- 
tion of life and death. 

That is all about childhood. Now I want to 
say just a few words on the other subject of girl- 
hood, which I know much less about. You have 
probably heard of the subject before. You have 
probably even heard it discussed. I am not go- 
ing to discuss it at this meeting. But I have one 
or two ideas which I trust are not new, which I 
want to emphasize. 

In the first place, there is a big problem there, 
and the first person who made me think of that 
was a better authority than I am. That was 
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the famous Doctor Riggs In his little book 
called, “Just Nerves,” he says that those vears 


from thirteen to eighteen are now lost. Those 
years are lost out of girlhood and the girl is 
taken abruptly at once from a child to a woman, 
and that is a terrible loss from which she will 
suffer all her life. 

| think you all feel that is more or less 
true. I want to enlarge on it. I won't try to add 
to what you already know about it by a descrip- 
tion or diagnosis, but [| want to speak of one or 
two things where I think we somewhat fit in. 

Kirst, a few obvious things. In the first place, 


the girl at that age of course ought to flirt. No- 
body ought to try to stop that beneficent provi- 
sion of nature. If she doesn’t learn how to man- 
age a man then, what will she do when she is 
married? There are other things she doesn’t 
need so much, but there are degrees of art in every 
job. I think flirtation is to marriage what football 
is to war, rather a necessary and beneficent train- 
ing. Of course, there ought to be good rules. 
I don’t know about coaching from the side-lines. 
Perhaps it is a good thing, in the latter case—I 
mean in the girl case. 

Then, of course, it is the joy of life anyway. 
It is the flower. What is the use of it?) What is 
the use of a flower? It’s all right—that’s what’s 
the use of it. 

Let us make as good conditions as we can make 
for girls. That is fairly obvious. But I think 
there is one particular thing. You know, in the 
Middle Ages everybody fought all the time— 
private wars. It was a nice, regular job. I read 
in a book a while ago about an old knight who 
said he didn’t care much about those young fel- 
lows who were talking about war in the winter 
months, but when it came time for practice in 
April, they didn’t turn out. That is just the way 
a coach talks now about football. 

In nine hundred and something, they tried to 
have a “Peace of God.” But it didn’t work out 
very well. They thought that was too much to 
ask for. That was just like the people who try 
to stop flirtation—they couldn’t make it work. 
Then they thought of another idea, the “Trust of 
God.” Why not stop war every Wednesday 
afternoon and not begin again until Monday morn- 
ing? And that did work, more or less, some- 
where about the eleventh century. 

Now, why shouldn't we have that in the flirting 


AGES 
game, with young girls?) Why every day?) Why 
don’t mothers get together and really put their 


foot down? They put it down pretty often but 
they keep taking it up again—about only Friday 
and Saturday and Sunday for parties and movies, 
and that sort of thing, for little girls. What | 
want to particularly emphasize is the absolute 
necessity of combination. If you don’t combine 
You shan’t go to 


“ce 


and you say to your little girl, 
parties on Wednesday or Thursday,” and all the 
other little children go—she is out of it. None 
of the mothers want these parties every night, but 
no one mother can stand out against them. You 
have got to have a combination to do the trick. 

Of course, the thing you probably all know is 
that the time for the girl to get stability is before 
the age comes. During the tomboy period, the 
more of a tomboy she is, the better. You have 
heard that a great many times. But, anyway, it 
is SO. 

[ am a believer in reading, and particularly in 
reading the classics, reading the things like the 
myths I have talked about, and the great old novels 

-the ones that have shown that through the many 
years they can live and have something in them. 

And, above all, active art—not just appreciation. 
This is somebody’s else’s idea that I have bor- 
rowed, as all the other ideas in this part of the 
story are. <A girl doesn’t particularly care for 
dancing by proxy. She doesn’t think it is just as 
nice to watch the man she is especially interested 
in dancing with the other girl and think how 
nicely he dances. That doesn’t quite fill the bill. 
Why should music be taken that way, or pictures ? 
I think it is very important that everybody should 
be exposed to practical, active art—some instru- 
ment, singing, drawing, painting, and of course 
dancing. 

I think that is particularly what a girl is here 
for—the beauty of life and those eternal things 
which are not the practical things, which change 
every year, but the things which will always be 
human. I rather think that is what woman stands 
for in the world. Man is a kind of eccentric crea- 
ture; he wobbles around the course, but she 
always keeps in the middle of the road. 

And we will never have the great artists, never 
have the great professional art, unless we have 
this backing of the amateurs and the women. The 
girls are the ones whose job it is to be those ama- 
teurs. 
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COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Dr. Lee: Before introducing our next speaker, I want 
to speak of another man—our first Honorary President, 
ne of the founders of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. He was the greatest play leader 
this country ever had. He got a whole generation to 
see the meaning of hard, clean sport and its moral value. 
He was our Saint George, and a great many of the pres- 
ent generation owe much of what their souls are worth to 
him, through his leadership. 

I am not introducing our next speaker because he 
is that man’s son, but because he has something to tell 
us about our own subject of this afternoon, which he can 
tell us better than almost anybody else. I want to say 
ne thing, however, comparing the two, that whatever 
he says, he cannot possibly say anything better than his 
father’s book, his Letters to His Children. 


Colonel Theodore Roosevelt: Before I get 
started, | want to pick up something Mr. Dykema 
said and echo it heartily, to draw another parallel. 
He spoke about singing as if the song meant 
something. (This has nothing to do, ladies and 
gentlemen, with the speech | am going to make. ) 
That was something that appealed to me. | 
heartily agree with him. And I want to suggest 
another thing that is always irtitating me. It 
concerns the way we read the responses in church. 
[he minister reads. He generally reads fairly 
well. Then the congregation takes it up and the 
congregation runs a bicycle race to get through 
the verse of the psalm, mumbling it in a quick, 
hurried undertone, without the slightest concep- 
tion of what it means. Incidentally, do you won- 
der that children don’t understand the psalms, 
when their first acquaintanceship with them is 
reading them that way? 

\nother thought: Mr. Dykema was speaking 
about children, and about singing. It took me 
back to what happened when all of us were little 
children. We would all go to church on Sunday, 
to the little church in Oyster Bay, with mother 
nd father, if he were home. 

One evening, or one afternoon, someone heard 
. lady in church, or after leaving church, say that 
she thought mother was such a charming and de- 
lightful woman, but she did not see why she 
allowed her children to make those horrible irre- 
ligious noises during the hymns. It was the poor 
children doing their best to make a joyful noise! 

Now, I want, before I get on to the topic which 
is the main subject of the speech, to lay a back- 


ground before you—a background from which | 
think we ought to deduce our conclusions. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER Our Most PREcIoUs 


As I see it, in this country, our most precious 
possession is our national character. Our most 
precious possession isn’t our cities, it isn’t our 
great natural resources or wealth. Our most pre- 
cious possession is the rugged independence of 
the average American man or woman. How did 
we get that? We didn’t get it the way Topsy 
was supposed to have turned up—by just grow- 
ing. We got it through the circumstances that 
surrounded our birth and creation of the nation. 

Have you ever stopped to realize, for example, 
that a very large percentage of the people who 
came over to this country, didn’t come over pri- 
marily for physical comfort, physical ease or 
wealth? They came over because of a spiritual 
ideal. That was what was back of the founding 
of this country. And those men and women left 
easier times, very often, in Europe, and came over 
here and lived hard, fought Indians, tamed the 
wilderness—founded this country and handed 
down to us our national character. 

That national character was based, in large 
measure, first, on what they came over for; but, 
second, on what they went through after they 
came over. 

Now, conditions have changed. Conditions have 
changed almost completely. Fifty or sixty years 
ago, the Oregon Trail, the Ute Trail, the Mormon 
Trail, the Sante Fe Trail, were household words 
in the average family. The Covered Wagon 
wasn't simply the subject of a beautiful moving 
picture—it was an actual reality. Yet in the last 
fifty years these have become merely memories to 
the present-day generation. Our frontier is gone. 
The wilds have followed the Indian and _ the 
buffalo over the Great Divide. The wilds meant 
much to the nation. We must take thought be- 
fore they perish entirely, in order that they may 
be kept to help build and maintain the national 
character. 
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Our trouble has been that we have had too 
much coin of the realm and natural resources in 
this country. We have had so much that we felt 
that we never could exhaust it. We felt it was 
like Fortunatus’ purse—that it would always be 
there to draw on. And the result has been that 
we have been throwing it to right and left with 
A thousand illustrations come to 
We let them largely be 
alienated from the people. We let them be cut 
Our wilds—our game killed off. The 


lavish hands. 
mind. Our forests. 


down. 
corner lot in our great cities. The city is built up, 
and often before we take any real thought for 
playgrounds, the corner lot, which was the play- 
ground of the past generation, disappears. As 
Wellington said that the Battle of Waterloo 
was won on the cricket fields of England, so | 
think that many of the very finest actions of this 
country, in peace or in war, were based upon the 
exercise and sport that the younger generation 
had on the corner lot. 

Education is, of course, vitally important for 
children. But the employment of leisure is pretty 
nearly equally important. As I recall it, Hum- 
boldt said, “What you put into the schools, you 
take out of the nation.” He was not quite cor- 
rect. What you put into the schools and into the 
rest of the time that the children have, you get out 
of the nation, eventually 

FILL THE ACHING VoID 

I know perhaps a little more about little boys 
than I do about little girls, and | know I am cor- 
rect when I say that every little boy has inside 
of him an aching void which demands interesting 
and exciting play. And if you don’t fill it with 
something that is interesting and exciting and 
good for him, he is going to fill it with something 
that is interesting and exciting and isn’t good for 
him. It is going to be filled, either one way or 
the other. 

Now, it is up to us to fill that void. One of 
the ways of filling it, of course, is proper sport, 
properly conducted. 

Again, I don’t think the average individual 
pays half enough attention to the really splendid 
things that are inculcated by sport and leisure. 
So many people treat leisure as if it should be 
filled with activity merely to keep the child out 
of mischief, and regard it as having a purely nega- 
tive value. Well, that isn’t so at all. The proper 
employment of leisure is of great potential value. 

What do you learn in sport? Well, you learn 


to play the game hard, play the game with every- 
thing that is in you. You learn to play the game 
clean. The proper sportsman is more interested 
in playing the game clean than he is in simply 
winning the game. The men here certainly will 
remember how we all used to play baseball or 
football, when we were kids, on that corner lot 
I was talking about. We would say, “Oh, that’s 
dirty ball.” Dirty ball meant that you weren’t 
playing that game with the right spirit. The ethics 
that we built up in sport declared that it was how 
you played the game that counted—not whether 
you won or lost. And that is constructive char- 
acter building for after life—and make no mis- 
take about it. 

The great men we admire in the nation, whether 
they be politicians or preachers, or whatnot— 
almost invariably, if you start to dissect their char- 
acter, you will apply the term, “good sportsmen” 
to them. That means that sport is constructively 
valuable to the youth of America. 

And, again, camping, hiking, the sort of things 
the Boy Scouts do—healthy? Yes. But more im- 
portant than simply healthy for the body—healthy 
for the soul, healthy for the character. You are 
always teaching boys lessons when you have them 
out hiking and camping. That, as I see it, is the 
background of all the things we are working for. 


RESPONSIBILITY Up TO THE FAMILY 


Now, I believe, most earnestly, that the family 
has got to shoulder the work of doing most of 
this work, organizing most of these recreational 
periods for the young people. The fathers and 
mothers of today, I believe, are largely to blame 
for what we criticize in the younger generation. 
The mother, for example, who says of her child, 
“T can’t do anything with that child,” is not a 
really loving, conscientious mother. I doubt if it 
is ignorance on her part which makes her say 
that. I think it is laziness and cowardice. There 
is the trouble. And I don’t believe you can say 
that mothers and fathers love their children— 
really love them—if they are either lazy about 
looking out for them or cowardly and unwilling 
to say anything unpleasant to the child when they 
ought to know the child should have something 
unpleasant said or done to it. 

I think we have two missions before us here. 
I think we have got to preach recreation in the 
family unit, and I think we have got to work to 
provide facilities whereby the families can under- 
take certain types of that recreational work. 
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[ think I can give you a good deal of what I 
mean by talking to you today about more or less 
family history, family illustrations, family gossip. 


PLay TRADITIONS HANDED Down 


It so happens that we, in our family, have al- 
ways been very tribal. I think that is about the 
best expression I can use. There are always any 
number of us. And that proverbial “bundle of 
sticks” is a loose organization as compared to the 
Roosevelt family. And that has gone back through 
the generations so that we have handed down, 
from generation to generation, customs and atti- 
tudes toward life. 

For example—well, the little things—interesting 
the children. Every generation of the Roosevelt 
family, in each little unit, has generally a natural 
history museum. It is theoretically a natural his- 
tory museum. Practically, it is a sort of general 
combination of almost everything. There was a 
museum in my grandfather’s time in the Roose- 
velt family. There was a museum in my father’s 
time. ‘There was a museum in our time in the 
Roosevelt family, and my children now have a 
museum. These museums do a lot of things. 
They furnish the children with an enormous 
amount of interest and education. The child goes 
out and collects butterflies, or collects stones, and 
finds out about them. It takes him out of doors, 
and he has an interest in it. 

| was much amused when I was away on my 
trip in Asia, in getting a letter from’ my daughter 
in which she said that she had just seen a new 
sand-piper back home. She had drawn of picture 
if it, painted it and sent it to Doctor Frank Chap- 
man, of the Museum of Natural History, to 
identify. And he did! I accused him of being a 
nature fakir when I got back. 

\ll that is awfully good for children. They get 
in interest which keeps them together. And as 
the. elder generation had the museum and was in- 
terested in natural history, why, it is perfectly 
normal that it should be a topic of conversation 
and a bond between the two generations. You 
can’t have real community of understanding with 
children unless you have community of interest 
with them, unless you do things together with 
those children. 


FAMILY PICNICS 


Again, there are institutions, for example, like 


family picnics. The family picnic is something 


that it generally takes the outsider who has mar- 
ried into the family a certain length of time to 
grasp. I remember my wife complaining bitterly 
to me, the first time we had a picnic, that it con- 
sisted of her sitting in the back of a row-boat 
while we rowed violently for two hours in the hot 
sun, got out and ate our half-cooked clams, then 
got in and rowed against a head wind for five 
hours coming back—and she didn’t quite see 
where that particular sort of exercise’ was amus- 
ing for her in the stern of the boat. 

But we have had those family picnics right 
along. When we were little, we all used to go off 
on them with mother and father. There were, 
incidentally, | think seventeen Roosevelt children, 
when I was young, around Oyster Bay, and there 
are about twenty-four now. So we have got a 
good deal to start from. We would row to the 
picnic or we would ride to the picnic or we would 
walk to the picnic. And all the generations would 
be going together and would be interested in the 
same thing. And when we got to the picnic, we 
would have brought a “twenty-two” rifle, and we 
would practice with it. 


CAMPING OUT WITH THE CHILDREN 


Again, we would go out and spend the night, 
occasionally, camping out. That has also been a 
tribal custom in the family. The father is the 
only one who does that—the mother is excused 
from camping out. When we were little, we used 
to generally go out with father. And it shows 
our innocence of heart and father’s kindness of 
heart—I had to grow really quite well up to know 
that camping out overnight on Lloyd’s Neck 
wasn’t an unadulterated joy for father! 

We would row out. Then we would take blan- 
kets and bacon and eggs, and we would catch a 
few little fish, and we would spend the night on 
the end of Lloyd’s Neck with the mosquitoes, if 
the wind didn’t blow, and without the mosquitoes 
if it did blow. We would cook our own food. 
We would sit around the campfire and tell ghost 
stories. 

This summer I took my own children out, and 
my brother Kermit took his out, too. We take 
the little boys when they are eight years old out 
camping in that way. In addition to those camp- 
ing out trips, we used to have what we called 
“‘squaw trips.” A “squaw trip” was when we took 
the little girls as well as the little boys. 

I remember how we used to do it. There was 
a big wrecked schooner about fifty yards off- 
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shore, and we would all stay around the campfire 
while the ghost stories were being told—boys and 
girls. Then afterward, all the squaws would go 
out and camp on the wrecked schooner, while the 
braves would roll up in their blankets around the 
fire. 


CHARACTER BUILI VALUES FROM FAMILY 


Py \\ 
Now, all that sour 
ure and you didn’t get anything out of it particu- 

larly except pleasure. Wrong. 
The children are all the time learn- 


ils as if it were simply plea- 


You get a great 
deal out of it. 
something. 


ing 
Now, for example: You know the boy who is 


thoughtless. He doesn’t mean an ounce of harm, 


but when you are cooking the food in the frying 
pan and set it down by the fire, he is the boy who 
jumps up in a hurry and kicks sand into the fry- 
ing pan. He doesn’t mean to do anybody any 
harm, but the sand is in the frying pan just the 
same! He is the same boy who, when he is in a 
boat and his hat starts to blow off, will forget 
about the fact that the boat is capsizable and will 
reach for his hat and overturn the boat. And if 
you don’t correct that characteristic, he is the same 
sort of boy who goes to sleep when he is on sentry 
duty in war and lets the enemy through and they 
cut up his platoon. 

Now, you cure that when the boy is camping— 
and that is another tradition of our family. It 
is not a case of, “No, I can’t do anything about 
it.” If the boy kicks sand into the frying pan, 
he gets disciplined. And that stops him from 
being thoughtless. 

One of the most unpleasant characteristics J 
know of is selfishness. Selfishness in grown-ups. 
Well, that is a characteristic that is always evident 
when you are taking family recreation together, 


~ 


17 


such as camping. You all know the kind—boy 


or girl—who tries to select the very best piece of 
food out of the frying pan, or tries, when there 
are only three oranges, to get two of them. You 


] 


find that out whet are playing around to- 


eether. Again, vou can correct that and break 


the child of being selfis] \nd you all know the 
boy and girl who blister their hands or feet and 
who want to whine and quit. You get a chance 
to break that. These are all little illustrations of 
the things you get out of work of this sort—play- 


ing around together. 
On this last camping trip | took with the chil- 


dren, about three or four weeks ago, Kermit and 


I were off together. One of the little boys in- 
dulged in what is very common with little boys 

boasting. We had a sail-boat, and some pebbles 
got into the centerboard of the sail-boat and jam- 
med the centerboard. And this little boy was 
hopping up and down, as we were pulling the sail- 
boat into fairly shallow water, crying, “That's 
easy. | can fix that without any trouble. I can 
do it, and the rest of you can’t.” We got it into 
shallow water and we said, “Now, go ahead.” 


And he said, “But the water is cold.”” We said, 


‘ 


‘You said you could do it. Now, no nonsense, 
get out and try to do it. Get under that water.” 
And he had to—and he couldn’t do it. He came 


back again—and he had learned a lesson. It is 





just little things of that sort that are so very, very 
important with children. 

Just yesterday, I was talking with a very dear 
friend of mine in New York, and the talk turned 
to children and the education of children. He 
was a little worried and he said you couldn’t tell 
what would affect a child. He had taken his chil- 
dren through England and he asked his youngest 
girl what she remembered particularly. And the 
thing that struck her, out of everything else, were 
certain desks she had seen at Eton School which 
were very deeply carved by the little boys who 
had been at them. He said there wasn’t any- 
thing in that that was harmful at all, but it just 
showed that none of the things he had tried to 
talk to her about had made any impression on her. 

That is wrong. She got something over and 
above everything, which she couldn’t express, and 
that was the general atmosphere of all of the fam- 
ily playing around together, a general point of 
view on life of seeing a mother and a father get- 
ting along well together—not getting along well 
with other people and not with each other—inter- 
ested in simple things and various little lessons 
that came up from time to time: “Don’t take th 
front seat now, Jennie. Let Billie have it. It is 
Billie’s turn now.” All those little things. 


A “PoINT-TO-POINT”’ WALK 


I remember more of our family tribal customs. 
We have a delightful thing at home called a “point- 
In the first place, I think that 
one of the reasons why all of this works out 


to-point” walk. 


well with us is because every one in the family 
enjoys it, grownups as well as the younger chil- 
dren. The “point-to-point” walk was really an 
invention of my father’s. It wasn’t thoroughly 
approved of by my mother! 
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What you did was this: You took a starting 
point, let us say by the old barn. Then you 
picked up another point, perhaps two miles away, 
a big tree or a house or the top of a house. And 
then all of you went directly from one point to 
the other, without turning aside for anything. Ii 
you came to a barn, yeu couldn’t go around the 
barn—you had to go through it or over it. If 
you came to a pond, you couldn’t go around the 
pond—you had to swim it. I remember one per- 
fectly silly thing at that time. My sister had been 


with us. She was the eldest. And she had a copy 
of Shakespeare—you know, one of those little 
red volumes of Shakespeare, with a flexible cover, 
She had that 


and she had an old fashioned piqué skirt on, and 


that you carry around with you. 


she had the volume of Shakespeare in the pocket 
of that white piqué skirt. Well, we came to a 
pond and we swam across the pond. And I can 
just see the enormous red blotch spread on the 
side of that piqué skirt! 

Then we would all go in bathing. I remember 
one time we were on a picnic and had no bathing 
clothes with us, and father let us go in in our 
ordinary clothes. Of course, you can realize, to 
begin with, that that was a perfect joy to the 
children. We got back, and mother observed our 
condition. Mother did not see it in quite the 
same light that father did! We rode home. 
IKermit, my brother, had had croup, or some- 
thing like that, and mother was worried for fear 
he would get a return of the croup, and_ she 
wrapped him up in father’s coat. 

Then we got to the house and the tragedy 
started! | don’t know how it is with your 
mothers, but my mother had an invention of the 
evil one which was called peppermint. And, fur- 
thermore, it was fallaciously disguised by being 
poured over a lump of sugar, on the theory that 
that made it palatable. It didn’t. If anything, it 


made it worse. We got back to the household, 


nd the first thing mother said was’ that we must 
ll have peppermint at once. I have never known, 

this day, whether that was because she really 
thought we needed it physically, or whether she 
thought it was good discipline for us. Anyway, 
when notice was served on us, we galloped out to 
father, because we felt that father had been 
“particeps criminis” and he ought to stand up for 
us. We found him out on the piazza. Mother, 
meanwhile, was upstairs going through the medi- 
cine closet. We said, “Father, need we have 
peppermint? Mother is going to give us pepper- 
mint. Won’t you ask her not to?” 


And I can just see father. He said, ‘My dear, 
I will not. I will be very fortunate if your 
mother doesn’t give me peppermint.” 


Doinc THincs Wirth THE CHILDREN 


Now, a few more thoughts on this subject of 
children and bringing up children. Discipline? 
Yes. But leading, more. I would be ashamed of 
myself if I thought that my children wouldn't 
rather spend the majority of their time around 
the home than off somewhere else. And | think 
that any parent is absolutely capable of creating 
that condition of affairs. Do the things with them. 
Play with them. If you want the child to like 
poetry or like Shakespeare or the Bible—or what- 
ever it may be—interest the child in it, read it to 
him, explain it to him. Long before we could 
read to ourselves, long before we knew how to 
read, we had already memorized quite a lot of 
poetry from having it recited to us by our father 
and mother. 

After dinner, at home, we would always gather 
around the family hearthstone, and we would 
gather around it, all of us, not because we were 
made to gather around it, but because we were in- 
terested in what was going to happen around that 
hearthstone. Then we would read. Then we 
would talk. Then we would plan. 

In our family we always regarded our father 
and mother as foreordained through the ages to 
be our playmates and companions. If father and 
mother were at Oyster Bay, and Sunday came 
around, it never occurred to us to start to plan 
our Sunday play without including them as part 
and parcel of the play. We couldn’t have thought 
of it otherwise. 

Just this morning—it seems quite a while ago, 
because I traveled last night on the train—I was 
talking to mother on the telephone, and I was 
saying, “I will be out next Sunday.” And mother 
said, “And what shall we all do together?” Now, 
mother didn’t mean simply what will she and the 
older children do? Mother meant what will every 
one, from the seven-year-old to mother, who 1s 
sixty-five, do on Sunday, together. What will 
be the communal play of the family: 

That is what counted, I believe, in my own 
life, more than anything else—that communal play 
and association. 

Dr. Lee spoke of the letters to the children. 
The letters to the children are mainly interesting, 
I believe, in that they are the expression of that 


particular attitude toward life. He was writing 
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to his children, not as God Almighty talking to a 
little black beetle, but as a friend and companion 
of those children who were interested in the same 
things that he was interested in, and discussing 
their problems with them and his problems with 
them. 

There is another mistake that I think people 
make. I think they are too apt to confine them- 
selves simply to trying to introduce themselves 
into their children’s lives, without introducing the 
things that are interesting and enthralling them 
into their children’s lives. Now, I happen to be 
very much interested in politics. All my children 
talk politics with me. I want them to be inter- 
ested in the same things that I am interested in, 
too. It draws you all closer together. Around 
the table at home you should be discussing topics 
of general interest on terms of equality with those 
children. 

Now, that, as I see it, is the mission of the 
family, the place the family holds in civilization. 


LAWS oR EDUCATION? 


I am afraid of too many laws. I am afraid, 
bitterly afraid, of laws that are not obeyed, and 
laws which do not meet with the consensus of 
opinion of the great majority of the people won’t 
be obeyed. And, just as a thought, I advance this 
very humbly; I don’t think I like the type of 
citizen who has so much forbidden to him which 
he doesn’t do because it is forbidden, as much 
as I like the type of citizen who has been educated 
and brought up in such fashion that he is going: 
to do right when no one is looking at him. 

Now, I know that that is a harder thing to get. 
It is awfully difficult, and a dreary job, at times, 
to try and educate people to a point where they 
will behave properly; and it is sometimes a lot 
easier—and I have felt it, myseli—to go up and 
3ut I think we have got to be awfully 
careful that we aren’t doing something that is 


pass a law. 


easier but not in the long run so effective. 

I think the burden of our work must be done 
toward trying to get people not to support im- 
Now, I don’t say all of it, 
but I say the burden of it and the emphasis. You 
take, for example, newspapers or magazines that 
have suggestive stories in them. I think they are 
a bad influence. I do think, however—and I have 
got to say it in all fairness—that people must 
want to read those stories or they wouldn’t be 
published. And I think that our job must be to 
try and get the generations of people educated to 


proper propositions. 


the proper attitude so they don’t want to read 
those stories. 

Now, I say that, but I don’t want it to be con- 
sidered as a sweeping statement. When I say it, 
I mean it literally in the way I have said, which 
is as a coveat. Be careful not to over-legislate. 
The emphasis should be on the education, the 
formation of character, by example, by precept, 
by leading; the formation of character to such 
an extent that that character stands like a rock, 
by itself. 

That is the message I had for all of you today. 

| want to simply add one little thought, in 
finishing. As I see it, this great problem that all 
of you are devoting your attention to, and ably 
devoting your attention to, stretches far into the 
community life, and a great many other organi- 
zations and other groups are touching on one phase 
or another of it. I am a very strong believer in 
cooperation, in presenting a united front. 

There are right here, on the platform, Mr. 
Kirby, Mr. Rivers, Mr. Dickie, myself—who have 
all been endeavoring to coordinate the activities 
of organizations which have more or less the same 
end in view in the community, in order that they 
may attain that end. We are awfully apt, we 
people who are interested in the problems you 
have been discussing, to be members of different 
organizations, and then, either through attacking 
separately, to be defeated in detail when we want 
to accomplish something; or, and this is one of 
our real failures, to take the same objective but 
quarrel about some small minutia, and defeat our 
own ends. 

Last year there was a bill providing for game 
refuges and public shooting grounds—which is a 
part of our general problem before Congress. 
That bill wasn’t defeated really by the people who 
were against it. It was defeated by a fight be- 
tween the conservationists, and one wing sud- 
denly became so bitter about certain provisions in 
the bill that they succeeded in getting the entire 
bill defeated because they didn’t like some minutiz 
in it. We have got to get rid of that in this coun- 
try. The Playground and Recreation Association, 
the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, and others have 
got to work together for a common program, have 
got to stand together like that bundle of sticks of 
which I have spoken. 

I am in politics. Much of our work impinges, 
in one way or another, on politics. I know what 
we people in politics think, and what we are in- 
terested in, and perfectly properly interested in. 
We are interested in what our constituency are 
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thinking about. If we weren’t interested in that, 
we wouldn’t be in politics very long. Now, sup- 
osing that the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
jation comes to me and talks to me about some- 
thing. Well, I may think it is all right, and I 
zive it that much weight. But supposing you add 
to that, on this policy, the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts and fifteen other organizations from the 
listrict where I live. Why, I give it fifteen times 
is much weight. And I want to suggest to all 
of you the thought of cooperating, wherever pos- 
sible, with organizations that have the same gen- 
ral end in view. 

Congratulations on this splendid meeting! To 
ny mind, you are doing patriotic service, con- 
structive patriotic service, of the first order, be- 
cause I think you are dealing with what is infin- 
nitely more important than the wealth, materially, 
‘f the country—the soul of the country. I think 
you are helping to create the soul of the country 
in the future, and | want to congratulate you on 


Drama on the 
Playground 


In Greenville, Ohio 


“One of the most charming events given in 
Greenville for many months,” states a local paper, 
“was presented at the city park when twenty-five 
zirls ranging in age from seven to thirteen years 
gave Shakespeare’s ‘As You Like It’ with the 
forest of the park as a setting.” The play was 
written by Alice Wheeler, from Lamb’s Tales. 
[he stage was set amid the trees at the rear of 
the band stand. The event was the occasion for 
1 plea that an effort be made to secure an open 
ur theatre for the park. 


Birmingham’s First Pageant 


Birmingham’s first playground pageant, written 
especially for the playground children of Birming- 
am by G. S. de Sole Neal, Director of Public 
Xecreation. ““The Realm of Happy Childhood” 
vas presented on August 28 under the auspices 
{ the Park Recreation Board. Music, dancing, 
storytelling and games were all interwoven in this 
Tantasy. 


The Best Year 


“é 


By far the most pretentious and successful 


ntertainment yet presented by the Recreation De- 


partment,” was the editorial comment from the 
Cambridge Tribune, on The Playground Pageant, 
which marked the closing of the playground sea- 
son. 

Demure little Pilgrims in their gray dresses and 
white caps, or brown suits and high black hats 
were a sweet and impressive sight. Daintily 
pretty were the dancers of the colonial and Civil 
War period, and inspiring the groups wearing red, 
white or blue as they rhythmically waved the 
colors of the flag. One of the most attractive 
dances was that of the pioneer period, the elves 
in their light green costumes and the trees in 
darker green with brown trunks with leafy 
branches, the motion of the dance giving a very 
realistic representation of wind blowing through 
the branches. 


The High School Band 


It was only a few years ago that little or no 
attention was given to music in public schools. 
Now training in orchestra, band, and vocal music 
is excellent in most well organized systems. 
Thousands of pupils receive instruction in this 
very important subject where, formerly, dozens 
were taught. This subject is not only valuable 
from a cultural point of view, but it is vocational 
in its nature. Pupils may enter the musical trades 
and earn salaries higher than those that are paid 
for any other type of vocational work which is 
taught in high schools. Many a student has earned 
his way through college by the use of his knowl- 
edge of music. Training in music opens a new 
field of life to youth and makes possible the attain- 
ment of greater heights of happiness and appre- 
ciation. This aspect of education has had pro- 
found effect upon schools and communities. Not 
the least of its value lies in the fact that it teaches 
audiences how to listen to good music and to have 
somewhat of appreciation of the music of the 
greatest composers. Training in music substitutes 
worthwhile music for jazz. The worth of a high 
school band or orchestra to a community cannot 
be measured in any material way. Any city which 
has such an organization is a better and more 
beautiful place in which to live—From the Amer- 
ican Educational Digest, November, 1926. 














Leisure and the Home« 


Mars. A. 


H. REEVE 


lent National Congress of Parents ana’ Teachers 


Dr. Joseph Lee, Chairmat Our first speaker 


this afternoon is. the President of the National 


Congress of Parents and Teachers—a woman who 
has done more than anybody else to keep those 
great organizations all over the country interested 
in our kind of work. It is a great privilege to 


have her here. Mav I present Mrs. A. H. Reeve. 


Two or three years ago the National Educa- 
tion Association appointed a committee to revise 
the curriculum of the secondary public schools 
and relate it more closely to life. After long and 
careful consideration this committee recommended 
seven points which should be included in any 
complete course of study. Near the top of the 
list stands the wise use of leisure, the other six 
being sound health, worthy home membership, the 
use of the tools and techniques ot learning, voca- 
tional effectiveness, useful citizenship and ethical 
character. A somewhat heavy program, this, to 
be assumed by the teachers of Young America, 
but one which they are sturdily endeavoring to 
shoulder because they know that education does 
indeed consist of all these projects and their proc- 
esses. 

It has been said that a city presents to its visi- 
tors as many faces as they in turn bring to it; an 
architect sees the buildings and monuments; an 
artist, the color and composition, the lights and 
shadows; a merchant, the shops and warehouses 
and the manufacturers, the furnaces and chimney 
stacks of its factories. It is perhaps equally true 
that among the observers and students of matters 
educational, the teacher sees the child in its rela- 
tion to the school and all the phases of its train- 
ing as functions of the class room, ignoring the 
fact that education begins at birth, continues until 
death—whether we are good students or bad— 
and is carried on as actively and sometimes quite 
as effectually, in home and in community as within 
the gates of learning. 


RECREATION BEGINS WITH PARENTS 


If, then, this wise use of leisure is a matter 
of education, and if education, as the wise of this 


*Address given at Recreation Conere Atlantic City, N. J., 
October 18-22, 1926. l 
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world admit, has done its best or its worst in the 
pre-school years, must we not agree that recrea 
tion, like health, mental and physical, must begin 
with the parents? Children need to be taught how 
to play, but parents must be taught to play, for 
upon the home rests the first and therefore the 
heaviest responsibility for the wise use of leisure 
The home needs education on recreation—not to 
have someone else assume the burden it has 
shifted. Adults should recognize leisure not as an 
opportunity for golf or bridge—but as a part oi 
life, of education to be studied and administered 
as carefully as to the time and energy expended 
on it as any other item of our efficiency budget 
Leisure is a habit of mind; like rest, it should lx 
a change of occupation. 

But, comes the cry, if you thus analyze and or 
ganize our leisure, you will in the end paralyz 
and devitalize it until it ceases to be leisure at all 


and becomes merely another share of work. 


Can Use or LetsurE BE MapeE AUTOMATIC: 


The scientists tell us that if we gave conscious 
adult thought to every action which through train 
ing has became automatic, we should all be ner 
vous wrecks and possibly worse at an appalling!) 
early age. When we learned to walk, to ascend 
and descend steps, to negotiate safely the serious 
distance between plate and mouth with a danger- 
ous implement, each sepa rate movement was a 
matter for grave consideration, as anyone knows 
who has watched a baby at work throughout its 
first two years or more. But now we hasten to 
our destination, dodge traffic or impending dan- 
ger, eat our meals creditably while discussing 
affairs of individual or state or national import, 
and manipulate a typewriter or indulge in active 
sports without a conscious thought of the thous- 
ands of brain or nerve impulses which go to make 
up our actions. The major and minor courtesies 
of life are exchanged with no hourly considera- 
tion of social relationships, and we accept and are 
governed by certain standards as to clothing, hy- 
giene, business and education, by which establish- 
ment of automatically observed regulations, civic 
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ind social order is maintained and the otherwise 
fatal friction of life is reduced to a minimum. 

Is it too much to hope that by the cooperation 
if all the forces involved, home, school and com- 
munity,—the wise use of leisure may become 
largely automatic, to the point at which as now 

health and education and society, the trans- 
eressor shall be the example of the unfit who shall 
not survive, the object of censure from public 
pinion, as is now the wilfully unclean, unedu- 
ited and uncouth. 


“Run ALONG AND PLAY” 


\ negative attitude is too largely responsible 
for the majority of our problems. 

\VWhen meal time comes, we do not say to our 
hildren, “run away somewhere now and eat what- 
ever you find lying about,” and if we do, we are 
condemned as ignorant or inefficient parents, 
“cases’’ for social service reform. When school 
ige is attained, we do not advise the prospective 
student to run along and learn something which 
appeals to him wherever opportunity offers, or 
it we do, there is a trained and business-like some- 
body in the offing who promptly straightens out 
the mistaken idea we have implanted in the youth- 
ful mind. But when leisure hours come we—in 
the mass—say cheerfully, or otherwise, “Run 
ilong now and play,” and concern ourselves little 
as to where our children run to—whether it be to 
the street playground with its menace of traffic, 


the vacant lot with its often vicious companion- 
ships, the road house or the promiscuous movie or 
the news stand, with their degrading influences. 

But the demon lurking in indiscriminate leisure 
is of the kind which comes not out save by prayer 
and fasting—not the prayer which with uplifted 
eyes and worrying of hands laments that our chil- 
dren are not as we were, but that prayer which 
is synonymous with labor, with definite, intelli- 
gent effort to bring about that for which we pray ; 
the fasting, not from certain luxuries of food and 
lrink, but from the slothfulness and self-indul- 
gence which makes us find it easier to hand out 

dollar and murmur weakly, “Now don’t stay 
out too late,” than to plan and carry out counter 
ittractions to those which we deplore. 

When a horse has run away, it cannot be 
hecked by feeble jerks upon the lines. When 
mee it has felt its liberty, even a curt bit suddenly 
tightened is not always effective and sometimes 
the reins break. 
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SoME PRESENT Day DISEASES 


The disease attacking adults today is not s 
much hardening of the arteries as hardening ot 
the sympathies. 

What kind of patterns are being set before 
this much maligned, because much misguided, 
younger generation? 

Who edit, publish and distribute the sex maga 
zines, produce and exhibit—and largely maintain 
—the destructive variety of motion picture, run 
the roadhouses, shatter the eighteenth amendment 
decry the lawless- 
The adult. The 


parents of today love their children, are breaking 


and the traffic laws and then 
ness of the youth of today? 


their necks to do what they think 1s right for 
them, but they do not know and “ignorance 1s 
always powerless.” 

Of making many speeches there is no end and 
much listening to them is a weariness to the flesh 
—if they result in nothing, if they are merely a 
The topic for discussion this after- 
noon is Leisure and the Home. 


“beau geste.” 
There does not 
seem to be any such combination any more, 

Life has moved away from the fireside and we 
cannot bring it back by sitting wailing by the cold 
ashes on the hearth stone. The problem must 
have some other solution. There are certain grave 
diseases which cannot be negatively treated in our 
social system today, and 1 know of no group ot 
people in a better position to take the cases than 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, with the cooperation of one or two 
specialists for certain particularly aggravated 
symptoms. We are suffering from an excess of 
impressions. 

The first, and perhaps the most dangerous be 
cause the most insidious disease, is the epidemic 
of rotten—there is no nicer word—literature 
which floods our streets and shops and to which 
women and high school boys and girls are the 
worse subjects. This disease breaks out not in 
a healthy and relieving rash but in sores which 
seldom heal. And we, the great .\merican people, 
sit helplessly down and admit that the case is 
hopeless. /Vhy are we so powerless to stop that 
which we know is responsible for more social ills 
today than any other one or two causes? We 
have fought and conquered almost every physical 
germ which wars against humanity but in the 
face of this moral leprosy we shake our heads 
That there is no 





sadly—and give up the fight. 
remedy I cannot bring myself to believe. What 


is needed is united public action and if the.e is 
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no law to cover the case, let us make a law which 
will save our children from this hideous infec- 
tion. 

Another disease comes from the indiscriminate 
use of the motion picture, a dangerous form of 
impression because it gives no means of expres- 
sion. The battle of the censors has not yet been 
fought but if the producers would put into the 
production of their pictures a fair fraction of 
the energy and intelligence and enthusiasm which 
they now devote to fighting censorship, the need 
for it would be appreciably reduced. The protest 
that people demand the type of film extensively 
supplied even under the present enlightened ad- 
ministration of the industry should be addressed 
to the morons who are supposed to make up such 
a large percentage of movie audiences. It is quite 
as logical to say that because a vast number of 
people are addicted to the use of cocaine and 
morphia, the drugs should be freely supplied to 
those unfortunates and if any others who, igno- 
rant of their nature, might wish to sample them, 
and there should be no law to restrict their sale, 
as to say that because a certain rather degenerate 
section of the public enjoys vulgar and suggestive 
and demoralizing films, they should be thrown in 
to the open market for general exhibition. 

We are urged to follow the policy of “sweet- 
ness and light’”—to praise the Lord and ignore 
the bad, which will then supposedly shrivel up 
and disappear. But it doesn’t. 

Again a childish simplicity of argument directed 
at the moron class. Do we maintain civic order 
by praising the worthy citizen and allowing the 
malefactor to pass unnoticed through the crowd? 
Do we check disease by holding up models of 
health and taking no sanitary precautions or 
curative measures? By all means let us praise 
that which is worthy, but let us have also the 
courage of our convictions and require an honest 
accounting of the stewardship which has been 
assumed in the name of the public. 

Let me say again, the wise use of leisure should 
be a habit of mind—not a round of golf or a 
bridge party. 


Wuat Aspout THE “AVERAGE PEOPLE” ? 


Life has taken such a stranglehold upon many 
of us. I wonder if many of you have looked out 
over a sea of faces of the “average people”; not 
the very poor, who live so close to the tragedy 
of life that they respond quickly to its farcical 
comedy if they respond at all; and not the very 


rich who must work so hard for their amusement 
because the springs of joy have dried up in them 
—but that great horde of everyday humanity in 
whose lives there are only occasional splashes of 
color to relieve the drabness of office and mill and 
general housework. What strikes you most 
keenly as you face such a group? It is the loss 
of the spirit of youth—the acceptance of life as 
labor, the consciousness that for them the age oi 
adventure is past—there is no “kingdom ’round 
the corner” any more. In becoming men and 
women they have put away childish things; they 
have buried deep the eternal boy and girl in their 
own souls, have climbed, sometimes reluctantly, 
upon the shelf and are looking, sometimes dully, 
sometimes wistfully, sometimes even contemp- 
tuously, upon Youth as it passes by. Those are 
they who go to the movies and sit in the darkness, 
mute and inexpressive, absorbing a brief hour of 
romance and then going out, tense or feebly 
chuckling, to cook the supper and put the children 
to bed and wonder with a smoldering resentment 
that their homes are so little like the pictures in 
whose fidelity to life they believe with childlike 
simplicity. 

And sometimes they are given the opportunity 
to play. It is pathetic to see the slow eagerness 
with which they venture into the magic circle, 
the gradual breaking up of the mental adhesions 
of many years and finally the reckless abandon 
with which they fling themselves with the glorious 
fooling, and shriek and clutch and gambol awk- 
wardly in brief forgetfulness of old inhibitions. 

And then they go away into their own homes, 
and the habits of a lifetime assert themselves, 
and all that remains is a fading sense of glory, 
like a dim sunset, and a half-shamed remembrance 
of their carnival. 

It is to these homes, in city, in village, in open 
country, that the message of the play spirit must 
be carried to drive out the diseases of our hurry- 
ing, matter-of-fact, making-both-ends-meet exist- 
ence. 

When the nation shall have been made a vast 
playground then will health—mental, moral and 
physical—be achieved. But this is a task which 
calls for our best, our highest endeavor for “gar- 
dens are not made by saying, ‘Oh, how beautiful,’ 
and sitting in the shade’; for 

“Except when seeds are planted and we shout 
to scare the birds, 

The glory of the Garden, it abideth not in 
words.” 





(Continued on page 523) 














Report of Meeting of Recreation 


Executives 


National Recreation Congress, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
October 18, 1926 


Session I-—9:30 to 11 A. M. 
Chairman, Earle A. Pritchard, Reading, Pa. 


RECREATION AcTiIviTIES ADAPTABLE TO HOoNoR 


Potnt SysTEM 
C. E. BREWER, 
Recreation Commissioner, Detroit, Mich. 


\n honor point system is of immense value to 
a recreation system, because it gives an oppor- 
tunity for individual self-expression, with the 
end in view of performing certain set things 
rather than achieving victory in a game through 
team or mass competition. The value of the 
honor point system lies in the flexibility allowed 
the participant in performing the set task. One 
can use his own initiative and time in acquiring 
the honor points. 

This statement does not mean that there are 
no rules and regulations in the honor point sys- 
tem, but the rules are not so formal and inflexible 
as those applying to a game. 

Rules are necessary in the honor point system 
in governing what must be accomplished, and the 
tests must be performed under supervision be- 
ore points are allowed. Aside from this simple 

eneral statement, the participant is left to his 
own resources in perfecting himself to pass the 
required tests. 

The individual trying for honor points can pro- 
ong the period of acquiring his points over a 
If unsuccessful in one event, 
the competitor can practice until he achieves skill 
nough to take the test at the next period of trials. 

t is not like a game lost in the percentage col- 
umn, which never can be redeemed, and if the 
losses are continued the competitor does not drop 
out through discouragement for the tests are so 


lumber of years. 


arranged that anyone can successfully pass some 
of them, and he is thus inspired to continue his 
efforts to pass those in which he has failed. 

The value of the plan also lies in the range of 
activities covered. The honor point system keeps 
the interest of the individual in a large number 
of activities, and does not develop the “star ath- 
lete” in any particular activity. It broadens his 
view of recreation work and makes the participant 
develop an interest in activities which are useful 
to him, causing him to engage in activities he 
would not otherwise participate in upon his own 
volition. In other words, it broadens his activities 
and does not allow him to become highly special- 
ized in one thing, a condition so prevalent among 
athletes today with deteriorating results to the 
athlete, to the passive participants in the grand- 
stand, and to those who follow the “sport news” 
in the newspapers. 

The honor point system can offset the publicity 
given to our “Red” Granges, Susanne Lenglens, 
“Trude” Ederles and others whose feats are so 
played up in the newspapers that young athletes 
strive to follow their examples and win fame, 
without considering the bad results to themselves 
and to those of us who are striving for all-around 
excellence in all sports, and not in one particular 
sport. 

Those recreational activities which permit the 
individual to win his points by his own methods 
against time or certain set standards are more 
adapted to honor point systems than those activi- 
ties which are determined on a win or lose basis. 

The activities may be classified as follows: 
Folk Dahcing Athletic Tests 


Dramatics Swimming 
Choral Work Gardening 
Hiking Storytelling 
Games Club Work 


Safety Work Domestic Science 
points may be awarded as follows: 

Folk Dancing—1 point for thorough knowledge 
and graceful execution of five folk dances 
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Dramatics—2 points for taking part in the pres- 
entation of a play 
Handcraft 


factorily completing certain handcraft articles, 


Points may be awarded for satis- 


whether it be sewing, woodworking, modeling, 
painting or similar articles 
Hiking—1 point awarded for hiking a definite 
number of miles 
Choral Work 
a chorus, band, orchestra, or other musical clubs 


| point for being a member of 


which had at least ten rehearsals and two per- 
formances during the year 

Games—1 point awarded for being a member 
of an athletic team playing a schedule of games. 
The participant should have under this head the 
option of demonstrating satisfactorily six games 
of low organization. This option takes care of 
those who are not physically able and those who 
have neither the opportunity nor inclination to 
participate in competitive games 

Athletic Test 
fully qualifying in each event of a standard ath- 
letic test 

Gardening 


-1 point awarded for success- 


-1 point may be awarded to each 
child having a successful vegetable or flower gar- 
den 

Domestic Science—1 point for participation in 
a canning or preparation of food demonstration 

Storyteling—1 point for taking charge of a 
storytelling hour on the playground 

Swimming—1 point for successfully swimming 
—25 yards free style ; 25 yards crawl stroke; plain 
front dive 

3 points for successfully passing the Red Cross 
Life Saving Test 

Club Work—1 point for being an officer, mem- 
ber of a committee or otherwise being active in a 
regularly organized club in a community center 

Safety Work 
ber of a safety team, whether it be safety in the 


1 point for being an active mem- 


home, safety patrol work on the playground, or 
traffic safety work. 

Pins should be awarded for a definite number 
of points acquired, e. g., gold pin for 100 points; 
silver pin for 75 points ; bronze for 50 points ; but- 
ton for 25 points; and certificates for 15 points. 

The honor point system has the utmost value in 
developing the mental and social powers of the 
child. His qualities of leadership, initiative, re- 
sponsibility, culture, team-work and other attri- 
butes of play are developed along with his physical 
powers. 

The advantage of the honor point system lies in 
the fact that it keeps the interest of the partici- 


pants over a series of years, as it takes at least 
six years for one to secure a gold pin. 

A certain amount of bookkeeping is necessary i1 
the central office to keep accurately the points o 
the participants, but this extra work is justifie 
if it keeps thousands of children actively intereste: 
in recreation. 


In the discussion following Mr. Brewer’s pa- 
per, the question was raised regarding the ag 
limit of the children entering. “The older boys 
and girls,” Mr. Brewer replied, “participat 
largely. The shrinkage is considerable, up 1 
15 to 20 per cent. of those who complete the work 
for the bronze medal.” Miss Frances Haire, 0} 
East Orange, N. J., made the point that it tak 
six years to complete the schedule. In a shifting 
population, the shrinkage would be very great and 
East Orange has found it advisable to mak 
awards at the end of each year, a monogram 1] 
ing awarded to one boy and one girl in the city 
as the all-round champion. Mr. Brewer said that 
the extension of the work over a long period en 
larges the point of view of the participants and 
gives a conception of the range of activities of thi 
department. The older boys are awarded a mono 
gram in East Orange, as they are medals in DL: 
troit. 

Walter J. Cartier, of Columbus, asked whethe: 
the bookkeeping is done by the office or by the 
playground. Mr. Brewer answered that the rec 
ords are kept in the main office, but come through 
the supervisors who verify them. They may be 
consulted at the office by the supervisors or chil 
dren. 

Thomas J. Lantz, of Orlando, Florida, awards 
a gold medal to the children securing the fifteen 
highest scores, silver to the second fifteen and 
bronze to the next fifteen. In a shifting popu 
lation awards must be made on a one-year basis 
In such instances, competition is against each 
other as against standards in the Detroit com 
petition. 

Nathan L. Mallison, of Palm Beach, Florida. 
keeps the points on the back of the registratio 
card, and a day each month suffices for the book- 
keeping. A banner is awarded to the playground 
with the highest score each month and is perma 
nently awarded annually. 

Rabbi George Benedict, of Roanoke, Virginia, 
asked whether the scouting awards could not lb 
used in this way. There seemed to be general 
agreement that the system was similar, and the 
suggestion was made that national terms to l« 
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used upon all playgrounds might be indicated. 

In reply to a question regarding the expense of 
the badges, Mr. Brewer said that the gold medals 
cost about fifty dollars each year. It was sug- 
gested that children participating might be asked 
to pay a fee of 10c each, with the understanding 
that the money be used for awards. 

Jay B. Nash, of New York City, raised the 
question as to what percentage of the entire child 
population of the city secured the gold badges and 
isked whether, if only 10 per cent. of all the chil- 
dren enter the competition, the need is being ade- 
juately met. In response to this Mr. Brewer 
asked whether an adequate percentage of children 
in any city were being reached by any individual 
activity. 

The showing of hands indicated that 24 cities 
ire using honor point systems, 18 are not. 

A resolution was passed to the effect that the 
Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica be asked to work out a national honor point 
system which might be adapted to the needs of 
the local community. 

Unper Wuat Conpitions Is Ir ADVISABLE TO 


Conpuct STREET PLAY PROGRAMS? 


Street play under leadership, said Dr. L. R. 
Burnett, of Paterson, New Jersey, is as good as 
play on the playground if streets can be shut off 
and adequately supervised. The streets used 
should be side streets as well paved as possible. 
Street showers are very desirable. They can turn 
in entire street into a pond and provide enjoyment 
ior hundreds of people. The Fire Department 
is often able to help with street showers. Volley 
ball, with the net attached to telegraph poles, and 
basket ball are good activities for street play. 
Streets should be opened in the early evening 
after the heavy traffic is over and lighted for adult 


play. Volley ball may be played successfully at 
night through the use of a white ball. 
York, Pennsylvania, reported Miss Ruth 


Swezey, opens three different streets a week. A 
spray is carted from street to street and popular 
activities include roller skating and kiddie kar 
play. The street is divided into two parts, all 
play with wheels being kept at one end, games 
at the other. 

Walter J. 
ported roller skating three days a week on closed 


Cartier, of Columbus, Georgia, re- 


streets supervised by members of the Parent- 
leacher Association. Four showers are provided 
for the white children; four for the colored. 
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Mrs.. Susie Root Rhodes of Washington ques- 
tioned the advisability of street play since it en- 
courages the very thing the playgrounds are try- 
ing to overcome. Miss Carrie A. Snively of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, agreed with Mrs. Rhodes that 
street play and safety education are incompatible 
and pointed out that children will not di'feren- 
tiate between streets that are closed and super 
vised and those that are not. Dr. William Bur- 
dick of Baltimore stated that of 128 centers con- 
ducted by the Playground Athletic League of 
daltimore 15 are street playgrounds. He feels, 
however, that these street centers are more a ges- 
ture of the politicians than anything else and 
agrees with the point of view that it is not con- 
sistent with the safety program to try to teach 
children how to play on the streets. Statistics in 
Baltimore show that the greatest number of acci- 
dents occur to children between 5 and 10 years of 
age, and at this age the child is not able to dis- 
criminate between safe and unsafe streets. 

Charles H. English of Chicago, Illinois, spoke 
of the study of motor accidents, which has been 
made in that city, and which has been reported in 
the October issue of National Safety News. Some 
cities, it was stated, are working out systems of 
mother convoys, the mothers taking the responsi- 
bility for getting the children to the playground. 

Mr. Mallison of West Palm l‘lorida, 
enumerated some of thie activities which can be 
carried on the sidewalks, such as hopscotch, jack- 


Beach, 


stones and shuffle board. 

The question was raised as to whether it would 
not be advisable to limit street play to adults, hold- 
ing block parties, games and similar activities. 
Best Atrract Em- 


Wuat Activirres WILL 


PLOYED WORKERS TO EVENING PLAYGROUNDS? 


It was suggested by Jay Bb. Nash that the ques- 
tion might better be stated, “What type of organi- 
zation can best be employed to bring employed 
workers to the playground?” The problem, in his 
estimation, is that of getting an internal organi- 
zation of the industrial groups, of focusing inter- 
est and getting the workers to organize themselves 
The organization of industrial recreation is the 
project of getting into the industry, making con- 
tacts with employers and employees, helping to 
bring about an organization within the group, 
finding the facilities and assisting in the planning 
of the program. This done, the problem of activi- 
ties will solve itself. 

In Oakland, California, the industrial recreation 











wn 


program was inaugurated about seven years ago. 
First, the industrial workers were reached at noon, 
the best time to get acquainted with employees. 
3owling was provided on the side streets for 
men, volley ball and darts for women. Experi- 
ence showed that noon is a good time for making 
contacts, but is not propitious for activities. Most 
of the workers prefer relaxation after lunch to 
entering into strenuous activities. 

At first both employers and employees were 
suspicious, but gradually this feeling was broken 
down. As interest grew, a full time worker was 
put on by the Recreation Department and repre- 
sentatives of both employers and employees 
formed a commission on each sport, which planned 
programs and arranged for large joint events, 
such as carnivals and play days. About two years 
ago, 48 industries formed an Advisory Council 
of six, to make contact with new industries. The 
chairman of the Council extends the invitation, 
thereby making the procedure more dignified. 

The industrial recreation program in Oakland 
has to be conducted at odd times, usually at night, 
but splendid progress has been made. Two years 
ago a letter was sent to employers and workers 
asking how satisfactory they felt the plan to be. 
There was practically unanimous approbation ex- 
pressed. 

F. S. Mathewson of Plainfield, New Jersey, 
stated he follows practically the same plan as that 
in effect in Oakland, except that the representa- 
tives of each plant make up the Board of Di- 
rectors. Each representative has the privilege of 
bringing a delegate from each activity. Both of 
these individuals have a vote on all questions. 
The Board of Recreation serves merely in an ad- 
visory capacity and the Industrial Board of 
Governors, as the group is known, outlines its 
own policies. 


Wauat ActTIvITIES CAN BE CARRIED ON BETWEEN 


SUMMER AND WINTER? 


The discussion of this question brought the 
suggestions of soccer, football, hockey for girls 
in the spring and fall; diamond ball and speed 
ball, which is an excellent activity because it does 
not require the equipment of some of the other 
games. It was suggested that activities must be 
adapted to the people of the neighborhood con- 
cerned. 

In Baltimore, Dr. Burdick stated 9,000 boys 
play soccer and there are 400 teams of girls in 
speed ball. In the spring, long ball and circle 
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dodge ball are popular. Much interest centered 
about the discussion of soccer. Mrs. Susie Roo 
Rhodes said she had found it difficult to interes 
the boys of Washington in soccer until teams 
from the British and German Embassies played 
on the playgrounds. After that, its success was 
assured. In Stamford, Connecticut, the girls 0: 
the playground voted for soccer and are very en 
thusiastic about it. 

Dr. Burdick pointed out that soccer is muc! 
better for the adolescent boy than football, whic! 
should be limited to older boys and not played by 
high school boys. High schools under 2000, he 
suggested, do not have a sufficient number eligibl: 
for football to make up a team. Football is not 
adjusted to the weight and stage of development 
of the young boy and Recreation Departments 
should adjust their activities to the principles oi 
growth. The substitution of soccer for football 
rather than an attack on it is the best method t 
follow. Out of 141 high schools in which th 
Playground Athletic League conducts activities, 
122 play soccer, 19 football. Competition is highly 
organized and teams travel as far as 200 miles. It 
has been the experience of the League that a fine 
spirit of sportsmanship is engendered. This was 
evidenced at a game in which a country boy kicked 
the ball and a Polish lad made an unusually good 
stop. The country boy said, “That was a fine 


stop, but I’ll get it there next time.” “Go ahead,” 


said the Polish lad, “I’ll be there.” 


It is difficult, it was pointed out, to introduce 


soccer, as high school boys ape the colleges, where 
football is stressed, and elementary school boys 
ape the high school. It is possible to overcome 
this if a good program is substituted. 


SESSION II 
11:15 A. M. to 12:30 
Chairman, J. J. Downing 
To Wuat EXTENT SHOULD THE RECREATION 
DEPARTMENT ASSIST IN THE PROMOTION OF 
City-WIpDE CARNIVALS AND EXHIBITIONS 
Sucu As ARE USuALLY HELD UNDER THE 
AUSPICES OF COMMERCIAL ORGANI- 
ATIONS AND NEWSPAPERS ? 


F. H. Marvin, Superintendent of Recreation, 
Duluth, Minnesota, opened the discussion by stat- 
ing that in his opinion Recreation Departments 
should be closely in touch with worth while activ- 
ities of newspapers and similar groups promoting 
exhibitions and carnivals. The Recreation De- 
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partment knows the game. There is good pub- 
licity in such events; important contacts are made 
which help the department and the department can 
often help control undesirable features, such as 
the giving of expensive prizes, which sometimes 
enter into such events. As an example of the 
importance of making contacts, Mr. Marvin 
quoted the incident of two men with whom he 
had worked on a carnival committee and who had 
been opposed to the purchase of a twenty-four 
acre field for the Recreation Department. After 
the carnival when the question of the purchase of 
the field had again come up, the two objectors 
vere among the staunchest supporters of the plan. 

The fact was mentioned that assistance in such 
civic events as Hallowe’en and Christmas celebra- 
ions, tor which other organizations may often 
take the credit while the Recreation Department 
works in the background, reacts very favorably 
upon Recreation Departments. C. B. Root, ex- 
ecutive secretary of Community Service, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, said that in his capacity of 
recreation executive, he serves as secretary to 
five big community-wide celebrations, through 
which he works with hundreds of leading citizens, 
orming invaluable contacts for the leisure time 
program. In another city a great deal of work 
; done in cooperation with the service clubs, the 
ecreation Department being in charge of activi- 
ties. This has resulted in a great deal of helpful 
publicity for the department. 

[he point was raised that in all participation in 
community-wide events held under the auspices 
{ commercial organizations, it is important to 
know where to stop. Frank Marsh, of the West- 
chester County, New York, Recreation Commis- 
sion, while sympathizing fully with efforts to co- 
operate in community-wide events which will help 
the leisure time movement, questioned whether 
the Recreation Commission should stand back of 
national tournaments such as marble tournaments 
vhich are purely publicity stunts and not con- 
lucive to the promotion of the community-wide 
recreation program. Boys and girls ought not to 
exploited in this way and the same principle 
olds true of certain basketball championships 
vhich savor too much of the exploitation of boys. 
\lr. Nash suggested that the place to stop is at 
the point where the activity ceases to be conducted 

1r the joy and good of the participant. It is not 
ur function to amuse the spectator and promote 
pectatoritis. 

It was suggested by Mr. Mathewson, of Plain- 
eld, that a solution of the problem might be to 


avoid community-wide events promoted for purely 
commercial purposes and cooperate only with those 
promoted by service organizations. 


Wuicu Is More DesirapLE—A DEFINITE MILL 
Tax RATE oR RELIANCE ON City COUNCIL 
FOR ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS? To WHAT 
EXTENT CAN REVENUE BE SECURED FROM 
Sucu ACTIVITIES AS GOLF, SWIMMING, 
BoATING AND DANCING? 


The discussion was opened by Charles S. Lamb, 
secretary of the Recreation Commission, Los An- 
geles, who stated that the charter of 1925 pro- 
vides four cents for recreation on each one hun- 
dred dollars of assessed valuation. Further sup- 
port comes from sale of bonds and from fees 
and concessions. It is possible to carry over from 
one year to the next any unexpended funds. 

In 1925, $587,000 was received from taxation 
and $90,000 from fees, making a total of $677,009. 
In 1926, $673,000 came from the tax funds and 
$100,000 from fees, making a total of $773,000. 
Fees charged at the mountain camps bring in 
$50,000 a year. (Campers pay the cost of their 
food and 20 per cent. additional). The Men’s 
Downtown Club, patronized by 4,000 men a day, 
provides $25,000 a year in fees while $15,000 
comes from swimming pools. In 1923 $1,500,000 
was voted in bonds and the voters will be asked 
to approve a similar amount on November 2, 1926, 
for the acquisition of from 15 to 18 new sites.* 
Mr. Lamb believes it is preferable to have funds 
provided through the mill tax. The personnel of 
city councils is constantly changing and where 
funds are appropriated through the council it is 
necessary to educate and interest each new council. 

In Detroit no charges are made for the use of 
the school swimming pools; in pools under the 
auspices of the Recreation Department a fee of 
25c for adults, 10c for children is charged for suit, 
towel and locker. Money received through sources 
of this kind goes back to the city to be applied on 
next year’s appropriation. The mill tax, Mr. 
Brewer feels, is better in the long run than the 
council appropriation, but it cannot be rushed and 
cities must work slowly toward the mill tax vote 
rather than risk the loss of the work in case the 
vote is lost. It is advisable to secure as much as 
possible through city appropriation and_ this 
amount, where necessary, can be supplemented by 
private funds. 

George W. Braden, district representative, P. R. 
A. A., on the Western Coast, stated that San 


*This bond issue was passed. 
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Francisco received 10¢ on every $100 of assessed 
valuation for parks; 5c for playgrounds and rec- 
reation. The city council may add funds to this. 
He raised the question as to whether $2.00 per 
capita is a good basis for maintenance and opera- 
tion budget. Pasadena voted 17 per cent. of the 
entire city budget for recreation. 

The question was asked as to the number of 
cities which turned back fees received. Twelve 
stated they were obliged to follow this procedure 
while an equal number are free to use such funds 
for operating expenses. Los Angeles has carried 
over as much as ten per cent. of its budget at the 
end of the year. In Scranton, Pa., the regular 
appropriation must be fully used during the year 
or returned, but money received in addition to the 
appropriation may be held for the entire year. 
The Playground Athletic League of Baltimore re- 
ceives for its recreation work 9 per cent. of the 


gross receipts of the street railways. 


Wuat SHOULD BE THE POLICY OF THE RECREA- 
TION DEPARTMENT IN THE USE OF PROPERTY 


Wuicu Does Not BELONG TO THE City? 


In Waltham, Mass., Mr. Peterson stated, the 
Recreation Department uses the river bathing 
beach owned by the Metropolitan Park Commis- 
sion. The Department outlines the rules, which 
are approved by the commission and the Park 
Commission grants the concessions. No charge 
can be made for lockers. In Detroit, the Recrea- 
tion Department uses centers in_ settlements, 
schools, churches and vacant lots whose use is 
given by private owners. No improvements are 
made on these lots by the department unless an 
agreement is signed to the effect that the land may 
be used for three years. In the case of these lots, 
the taxes are remitted by the city council. By 
remitting taxes it is often possible to secure good 
play space. In Brooklyn, temporary equipment 
is installed on privately owned lots whose use is 
secured. 

It was the consensus of opinion that it is ad- 
visable so far as possible to use privately owned 
property to supplement the facilities of the Recre- 
ation Department and the importance was urged 
of keeping such borrowed property in the best 
possible condition. The Recreation Department 
must regard itself as the guardian of the property 
during the period of its use. 

In Waltham, Mass., five courts are flooded for 
ice skating and hockey. ‘The city finds this pretty 
expensive, but believes it is worth while in view 


of the good purpose served. The sixty-two acr 
lake in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, provides skatin, 
and other winter sports for more than 20,00! 
people at one time. It has been found more satis 
factory in Brooklyn to let the water freeze rathe: 
than to spray the surface, as the ice melts to: 
quickly. Mr. Sutch, of Scranton, on the oth 
hand, has found spraying more satisfactory. | 
is important, however, that the workmen do thi 
spraying in the proper manner, otherwise wat 
will be wasted. A plan has been worked out © 
having coasting zones with red lights and poli 

protection. 

In Chicago, according to Theodore Gross « 
the West Chicago Park Commission, the Fire |) 
partment, working in cooperation with the Par! 
Commission, has flooded many vacant lots. — |: 
Duluth there are fifteen places for skating whic! 
are flooded after the surface of the ice has bee: 
scraped. The cost last year was between $11,00 
and $12,000 and a half million people were served 

There was some difference of opinion a: 
to the merits of flooding or spraying. It was 
agreed, however, that the best method for treating 
cracks in the ice was to fill them with warm wate: 
and permit it to freeze. 


SESSION III 
2:00 to 3:30 P. M. 


CHAIRMAN, Dr. L. R. BURNETT, 


Superintendent of Recreation, Paterson, \. J. 


MetHops OF TRAINING EMPLOYED WorRKERS AND 
VOLUNTEERS 
3y Mrs. Eva W. Wuirte, 
General Director of Boston Community Servic 


This group, less than any other, can afford to 
be static on the job. We need a greater conscious 
ness of our aims and needs, first in the point o/ 
view and responsibility of the executive, and 
second in the breaking in and training of new 
workers. 

We must take considerable time and pains to 
see that new workers are given a background oi 
the community into which they are going, and to 
get the atmosphere peculiar to it. They must 
have leisure enough really to think and to study 
the problems that confront them in their particulat 
field. They should also have time to meet peopl: 
in other lines of work. In this way they can get 
a broader viewpoint for their work, and receiv: 
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the stimulation which comes from different ranges 


if interest. 

lhere should be regular meetings of workers 
vhich will enable them to educate themselves by 
liscussion of all questions that may arise. It 
must be remembered that the best executive is the 
one who can direct from the sidelines, and put 
the actual work and responsibility on the em- 
ployees themselves. They should be sent to meet- 
ings and conterences of this kind. These recrea- 
ion conferences are among the best held. We 
eed people from the outside, and here the Na- 
onal Association can help by giving us_ the 
chievements from the cities. 

Every executive should have a book list, a li- 
rary. Every playground should have a suitable 

iry connected with it, and the interest of the 

hildren must be stimulated in using it. 

The improvement of technique, too, is vital, 

rticularly for the people who organize the dra- 
matic work and direct it, organize the music pro- 
ram and direct the games. This can be accom- 
lished by bringing in specialists and here again 


he National Association, with its institute pro- 


lhe help of the volunteer is sometimes held in 
reat disdain. Volunteers who give a certain 
mount of time to a particular branch of the work 
re of great help and importance. We want the 
olunteer because we need the non-specialist. We 
re sometimes apt to specialize too much, and the 
lunteer supplies another range of thought and 
ction 
\Ve should have a series of talks with our volun- 
teers in the beginning, to find out just how much 
ime they have to give, and see that they do give 
Then we must treat them just as we do the 
rofessionals during the time which they devote 
» this work. ‘They should attend all conferences, 
well as extra conferences in which the staff 
orker and volunteer take an equal share. <A defi- 
nite amount of time should also be given for 
training them in the work they are to do. 
In closing, let me emphasize one thing. Don’t 
take the leisure time field too narrowly. The 
orker in this field is to be the great civic states- 


of the future. 


in the absence of Miss Corinne Fonde, Miss 
l'rances Fox told of the institutes held under the 
iuspices of the Recreation and Community Service 
\ssociation of Houston, Texas. The seven weeks’ 
institute offered by the Association is supported 
lorty-two organizations, twenty-four of which 
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are white, eighteen colored. In 1926, 597 individ- 
uals were enrolled, 351 being white students, 242 
colored. 

The course extends over a period of seven 
weeks, five weeks’ work being necessary to obtain 
a certificate. Of the number enrolled in 1926, 
373 received certificates for the completion of five 
weeks’ work and 107 took the entire course. ‘The 
course includes instruction in music, games, ath- 
letics, folk dancing, storytelling, handcraft and 
nature study. The result of the work is selt- 
evident. The influence of such an institute on the 
work of forty-two organizations can never be 
accurately determined, but never a week goes by 
without some interesting by-product being brought 
to light. 

One very definite result for the Recreation De- 
partment was the greater number and _ higher 
grade of applicants for summer playground work, 
in which the turnover has .been very large. As a 
further training, each applicant was offered vol- 
unteer work on the year-round playgrounds. An 
intensive two weeks’ institute for employed di- 
rectors and volunteers was held at the beginning 
of the summer, consisting of classes each morning 
and practice work each afternoon and evening con- 
ducted and supervised by the department’s special 
directors of playground activities. Instruction 
was given in methods of work, athletics, drama, 
storytelling, handcraft, music, social recreation 
and similar subjects. Fifty or sixty of the appli- 
cants serve, about forty of whom were employed 
as directors and substitute directors on the sum- 
mer playground. The substitute director is paid 
for one day out of six each week. She is required 
to do student or volunteer work for at least two 
other days a week. She is an understudy to the 
director and will, it is hoped, be one solution of 
the turnover in playground leadership. 

The discussion which followed brought out the 
fact that a number of cities are using institutes as 
a means of training employed workers and_ vol- 
unteers. In Columbus, Georgia, for example, 
general institutes are alternated with institutes in 
which specialized subjects, such as games, music 
and handcraft are taught. Mr. Cartier has found 
volunteer service exceedingly helpful in his work. 

There was a decided difference of opinion as 
to the value of volunteers in the recreation field, 
a number of the executives stating that such ser- 
vice had little value to them. A number of cities, 
such as Battle Creek, Michigan, stated they were 
fortunate in having the service of students from 
Physical Education Schools who are assigned to 
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the playgrounds as a part of their field work. This 
type of so-called volunteer service is exceedingly 
helpful. In Los Angeles, students are employed 
on a part time basis and volunteers are used occa- 
sionally. It was suggested that volunteers can be 
used advantageously to direct individual activities 
under the supervision of experienced employed 
workers. 

In Reading, Pa., Mr. Pritchard has found vol- 
unteers helpful particularly when they are asso- 
ciated with some organization interested in the 
work of the Recreation Department. He _ has 
found it very valuable to have an organization of 
volunteers back of each of the playgrounds. Be- 
cause of the turn-over in personnel involving the 
frequent introduction of new workers unfamiliar 
with the neighborhood, the plan is being followed 
of having the workers as they leave write a 
resume of the work they have done, giving the 
facts about the problems and conditions in the 
particular neighborhood which will be helpful to 
the new worker. 

Mr. Sutch of Scranton, Pa., brought out the 
point that a constant turn-over in workers creates 
problems of morale. This they have tried to meet 
in Scranton by sending out short weekly letters 
to play leaders, clerks and all other workers in the 
department, each letter dealing with a subject 
such as loyalty, courtesy and dependability. This 
plan, Mr. Sutch feels, has helped greatly in creat- 
ing a fine morale among the workers. 


Is A STANDARDIZED METHOD OF GRADING RECREA- 
TION WoRrRKERS ADVISABLE? Wuat Svwuc- 
CESSFUL PLANS HAvE BEEN WoRKED 
OuT IN THE Past YEAR? 


$y CHARLES H. ENGLISH 


Director Bureau of Recreation, Board of Edu- 


cation, Chicago, Illinois 


Such a grading system is very desirable. lf 
no carefully worked out method of grading 1s 
used by executives neither the executive nor the 
worker is given a square deal. One incident, or 
one failure is not always sufficient reason for 
permanently lowering the efficiency of a worker. 
If, however, a careful record has not been kept 
of the other services, and so forth, one is apt to 
be too greatly influenced by the incident at the 
time and to pass judgment that may be unfair. 

Day-by-day performance of duty is a most satis- 
factory gauge of efficiency, provided such a 
scheme of grading can be used without too much 


clerical work. Would not this method have much 
influence upon the unfair scheme of judging effi 
ciency solely upon the success of competing team 
and similar factors? 

If possible, it is always advisable to have th: 
supervising staff assist the executive in prepar 
ing ratings. Each field worker should make 
daily record of impressions, defects and efficien: 
work and such records should be placed in fil 
Upon the judgment day the average of the tota 
grades should be used as a factor in the individ 
ual’s rating. 

The worker himself should have a chance t 
record his service. A daily analysis record may 
be provided upon which, at close of day, a sum- 
ming up of the day’s service is recorded. It helps 
the worker to measure himself and takes only 
two or three minutes of time. His record can bx 
placed upon a form provided for a week’s sched 
ule and sent to the office once a week. The offic: 
staff can give this record a rating, as another factor 
in grading. 

The most difficult phase of this whole business 
of passing judgment on the efficiency of workers 
is to grade personality. Yet I think it is im 
portant that it should be done. The trouble with 
any thorough scheme is that you cannot go into 
all the intangible phases of personality without the 
plan becoming too complicated. Yet we all agree 
that personality is three-fourths of the battle to 
success. You cannot possibly set a standard. It 
won’t work. For instance, on one playground the 
neighborhood conditions were such that it became 
necessary to change men instructors five times in 
six months. One highly technically trained man 
was nearly killed. Finally we employed an ex 
pugilist. Everything is lovely now and our job 
of raising the standards and ideals of that in- 
structor is meeting with considerable progress and 
success. 

We use a simple form of analyzing personality 
Not only must the individual register a pleasing 
appearance with us, but the greatest factor is an 
ability to attract and hold children’s interest in the 
activities of the playground and to exercise an 
influence upon them. Seriously, I believe that for 
dealing with children under ten years of age a 
woman should be given a ratio of 90 points out 
of a hundred in personality over a man. This 
conserves a proper balance. 

The rating schedule as used by the Bureau of 
Recreation, Chicago Board of Education, is as fol- 
lows: 
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EFFICIENCY RATING SCHEDULE 


1. Program 50 Points 
y 
(a) Personality ) 
(b) Initiative l25  « 
(c) Discipline | 
(d) Cooperation 
3. Inspection 10 2 
4. Daily Reports ae 
5. General 5 Z 
Total Possible mm 


|. Program 


The office issues instructions to workers to pro- 
mote and perfect definite objectives or events at 
east once every two weeks during the school 
year, and one or more projects a week during 
summer vacation. Results are easily obtained by 
checking up on the individual playground. For 
example ; in the whittling contest, one playground 
produced 80 whittling objects; some produced 
only two or three, some none. A fair conclusion 
Some instructors worked enthusi- 
istically and some did not try. They were given 
. lower efficiency rating than those who produced. 
[here being two events each month, the average 
Is taken. 


can be drawn. 


) 


a) Personality: 
Ability to attract and hold children’s interest 
in the program and to exercise an influence on 


heir daily habits and attitudes toward each other, 
ind professional appearance. 

b) Initiative: 

Willingness to do work and develop additional 


rograms other than those required by office. 
lanning ahead. 
c) Discipline: 
Control of the patrons on the grounds. This 
a variable due to different racial and social 
lements in neighborhoods surrounding _ play- 
rounds. 
|) Cooperation: 
To work out plans and programs with principal 
nd community. To get along with associates on 
(It must be distinctly understood 
at the service of playground teachers during 
‘hool hours is under the direction of the prin- 
ipal of the school. The responsibility of the 


he grounds. 
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playground teacher to the director of recreation 
begins at the close of the regular school session. ) 
3. Inspection 

Inspections are made at least once a week by 
supervisors and ratings given. 
4. Daily Reports 

Daily analysis reports are mailed to office each 
week. They are gone over and graded. 
5. General 

(a) General impressions are gained from 
principals and citizens with whom the executives 
come in contact. 

(b) General attitude of loyalty to the office, 
workers and School Board 

(c) Reliability—observing hours of service, 
furnishing payrolls on time, requisitions correctly 
made out, and other clerical requirements made 
by the central office in proper form. 

The Division has one director and five super- 
All six have definite relationship to the 
No one person makes up the 


visors. 
efficiency rating. 
final rating. This eliminates the possibility of 
personal attitude, dislikes, toward the instructor. 


To Summarize 

1. The workers themselves make out a daily 
report and send in once a week. The record is 
graded by supervisors. 

2. The field workers or supervisors make a 
rating at each visit to the grounds and this is 
recorded and summarized. 

3. A record of achievements of the play- 
grounds is kept and graded, a heavy factor in the 
final rating. 

4. A general sizing-up of the workers per- 
sonality, initiative, discipline, cooperation, and the 
comments of individuals in organizations, neigh- 
borhoods, principals of schools, reports of in- 
structor officials, are taken into consideration, 
scored as an important factor in rating. 

We have used this method for three years and 
are of the opinion that it is a fair and just method 
of rendering judgment of workers in the service. 
Efficiency ratings are used for awards in advance- 
ment in salary and retention in service. In order 
to advance in salary schedule a worker must have 
a grade of 80 to 89 during the first three years. 
After three years a promotional examination is 
given and the grade must be 90 and over in order 
to earn an increase. 

Note: Copies of the forms used may be secured 
by applying to Mr. English. 
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In the discussion following Mr. English’s paper, 
the comment was made by Randall Warden of 
Newark, N. J., that there is too much red tape 
about grading teachers. In Newark the only grad- 
ing done is to “get good teachers to begin with” 
(applicants must be high school graduates with 
at least one year normal school training, and to 
rate them on just two points—instruction and dis- 
cipline). In reply to this, Mr. English stated that 
the Board of Education of Chicago requires nor- 
mal school training and two years of experience, 
and the purpose of the grading system is to see 
that the workers make good after they get the 
job. 

Jay B. Nash raised the objection that unless 
the instructors are consulted in the making of the 
plans and programs, it would seem undemocratic 
to check them up in this way. Mr. English ex- 
plained that at the staff meeting held every two 
weeks, the instructors are encouraged to offer 
suggestions and changes. 

Mr. Cartier, of Columbus, Georgia, asked 
how a recreation executive in a small community, 
who had no supervisors, can satisfactorily grade 
his workers. In Columbus there is a sliding scale 
of salaries based on length of service—an inferior 
method in Mr. Cartier’s estimation. How can 
this problem be worked out where the decision 
regarding grading rests entirely with the execu- 
tive? It was felt that in such a case, the ex- 
ecutive would have to use his discretion and 
assume full responsibility for he might conceiv- 
ably be open to the charge of favoritism. 


DEVELOPING THE CREATIVE INSTINCT THROUGH 


PLAY 
JOSEPHINE BLACKSTOCK, 
Oak Park, Illinois 


What are we doing to encourage the creative 
instinct of the children on our playgrounds? 
How are we going about to stimulate fancy and 
imagination, the adventures of the spirit? Are 
we doing anything to revive childhood as a period 
in itself ? 

Fifty vears from now we shall, as a nation, be 
masters of the material world, but artisans in the 
artistic and literary one. The reason for this lies 
largely, | believe, in the fact that childhood as a 
separate and distinct period is passing. No longer 
is it that golden time when the spiritual resources 
were laid up with which to fortify the soul against 
the rigors of reality, but a period in which the 


child is a pseudo-adult when he apes his elders’ 
morals, tastes and habits of living. There is all 
the ferocity of the pack in the attitude of the 
majority of children toward the small boy or gir] 
who gives voice to a fanciful idea, to an imagina- 
tive belief. The sensitive child can stand any 
thing better than ridicule or the accusation 01 
being “different.” Indeed to be “different” today 
seems to be the unpardonable sin. I have seen a 
five-year-old on a playground point upwards to 
a great ship-like cloud and cry out that it was a1 
aeroplane full of giants and fairies, and I hay: 
watched his older playmates hoot him down wit! 
laughter and derision. ‘There are no more an\ 
spiritual realities; only material ones. Dreaming 
is a matter for the psychoanalyst; fancy is 
pathological obsession. 

The question before every play director today 
is, I believe, what way shall they go about to 
enrich the play life of the child so that this heritage 
of imagination, this creative fancy, shall not be 
lost to them? The answer lies partly, in my ob 
servation, in a more sympathetic understanding 
of the small child, in more free play in which his 
imagination is allowed free rein, in adventures 11 
color and design such as individual gardens give 
him, in dramatization of good fairy tales, in 
segregation of the smaller child from his more 
“sophisticated” elders on the playgrounds. Be 
fore anything else, the child mind is plastic and 
imitative; his habits of thought, his tastes, his 
values are inescapably moulded by his surround: 
ings. Heritage plays some part in the matter, but 
environment has the more important role. 

The Oak Park playgrounds have been trying 
out a number of experiments along these lines 
during the past year. Among the outstanding 
ones have been the following: 

1. A shelter house contest. In order to break 
away from the standardized, often unsightly shel- 
ter house seen on our parks and playgrounds, and 
to provide a place where the creative instincts of 
the child should be encouraged, it was decided to 
offer an award of $200 for the best plan for a 
shelter house, not to exceed in cost $8,000. We 
sent out an invitation through our local papers, 
asking architects to send in plans for a model 
play house. We stated specifically exactly what 
we wanted and we asked for beauty as well as 
suitability and small cost. Twenty-six plans were 
received, many of them from distinguished archi- 
tects in different parts of the country. The best 
of these designs with suggested activities for shel- 
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houses will be published in book form this 
vinter. \We finally chose a plan submitted by an 
rchitect in our own community. It is charmingly 
mple and cozy and one which will be appreciated 
y children. The cost of the shelter house will 
e about $7,000. It will be stucco over frame 
mstruction and there will be a large room 30 
eet by 20 feet with a fireplace. There will also 

two lavatories, a kitchenette and a place for 
toring equipment in the basement. (There is a 
artial excavation underneath the building and the 
Sears Roebuck heating system will be installed. ) 

2. A murals contest. Substantial prizes were 
ffered the four high school pupils sending in the 
est water color sketches of murals representing 
he spirit of play, these murals to be used on the 
proposed shelter house walls. It was interesting 
to note that the girls and boys who contributed the 
forty designs all chose figures in famous fairy 
stories. 


rood, 


> 


3. A junior art museum. 


Some of the sketches were outstandingly 


j The Playground 
Board offered an annual prize to the high school 
pupil painting the best oil to represent some phase 
play or childhood. The pictures will be hung 
the shelter houses and will lay the foundations 
for a junior art collection in the community. 

4. A travelling library. A business man who 
used a small house on wheels as an advertisement, 
oaned the vehicle to the playgrounds. Twice a 
veek it was loaded with books from the public 
library and the children’s librarian distributed these 
books to the children on the playgrounds, reaching 
i group that had up until then done little reading. 

5. Individual gardens. Thirty small gardens 
vere planted on each playground and the owner- 
gardeners were children under ten years of age. 
(heir adventures in flower culture, in color study 
and in citizenship were part of the program. 

6. Renaming of the playgrounds. The four 
srounds were named after four of the outstand- 
ing contributors to the literature of childhood: 
llans Anderson, Lewis Carroll, Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Eugene Field. The grounds are 
iow memorials to these lovers of childhood. The 
helter houses will be called after famous per- 
onages in some of their tales. 

7. A playhouse for little girls and dolls. A 
‘iniature house, large enough to hold about ten 
hildren, was built on one of the playgrounds and 
utfitted by the older girls. Here the make-be- 
ieve spirit and the domestic instinct are cultivated, 
iree from interruptions by older children. 
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8. Landscaping of the playgrounds. With the 
exception of the strips beneath the apparatus, the 
grounds were planted with grass, and a border 
of shrubs and hardy flowers. The change in the 
play habits was immediate ; interest in dramatics, 
in storytelling and in quiet games grew in propor- 
tion to the decreased absorption in active games. 
The playgrounds have attracted wide notice for 
this reason. They were chosen as models by the 
American committee of the English Speaking 
Union that arranged the tour of inspection of the 
English delegates, leading educators in their coun- 
try, last July. 

9. The children’s theatre. Once a month plays 
are given by the playgrounds children either in 
the theater or out-of-doors. The children are 
afforded an outlet for the make-believe instinct, 
are grounded in the best dramatic literature and 
given an appreciation of color values and scenery 
making. The casts receive extra stage experi- 
ence by appearing before various clubs, churches 
and schools. 

10. The Boys’ band. 


few months to number thirty and in the course 


The group grew in a 


of the summer the boys played before fifteen dif- 
ferent organizations, as well as giving a series of 
concerts on the playgrounds. 

11. Encouraging gardens in the community. 
In order to suggest the dramatic and decorative 
possibilities of the gardens a pantomime was given 
on one of the grounds under the auspices of the 
Garden Club. The project seemed to interest 
people in the playgrounds program from a pub- 
licity angle as no other event had done, reaching 
as it did a group of women who knew little about 
the playgrounds. The play will be an annual 


event. 


Wuat Metuops or LIGHTING TENNIS CouRTS 


AT Nicut Have BEEN FouNnp SATISFACTORY ? 


In discussing this problem, Mr. Quinlan of 
Tampa, Florida, where tennis is played the year 
round and at night, stated they use a lighting sys- 
tem put out by Cahill Brothers, New York City. 
It consists of two projectors with four 1,000 watt 
lamps which make it possible to see on every part 
of the court. The projectors cost $100; instal- 
lation which is weather proof is cheap and deteri- 
oration almost nil. This lighting system may also 
be used for playgrounds and swimming pools. 
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SESSION IV 
3:45 to 5:00 P. M. 
Dr. WILLIAM Burpick, Presiding 


At the final session of the meeting of recreation 
executives a number of questions previously sug- 
gested by the executives were brought up for free 
discussion under the leadership of Dr. Burdick 
of the Playground Athletic League, Baltimore. 

1. How Can We Develop a Real Spirit of Play 
and Eliminate the Tendency Merely to Go 
through the Motions? (Chairman phrasing the 
question in another way.) Is free play a wise 
procedure on the playgrounds of America or 
should we have leadership that is more than a 
desire to do nice things with the children? 
How far is the program necessary on a play- 
ground ? 

Arch R. Flannery, Battle Creek, Michigan: 
Programs should vary according to weather, group 
of children and other conditions. It is impossible 
to make set programs to be used every day. Pro- 
grams must be adapted to the children, the mood, 
the time and place. 

Chairman: Choose a general road to travel on, 
but be able to detour when necessary ? 

W. C. Batchelor, Pittsburgh: There much be 
a minimum program, a certain number of routine 
activities, such as story hour, sand box construc- 
tion, dancing, games, rhythmic games and craft. 
In Pittsburgh we have a schedule of six routine 
activities a day and one special, also a major 
event once a week and a special activity once a 
month. 

Chairman: Is this too rigid? Does it tend to 
destroy the spirit of play? 

W. D. Champlin, Philadelphia: A program 
should be flexible, so that if at ten o’clock it is 
decided to do something not scheduled, it can be 
done. A program should not be ironclad. After 
all, we must do what the children want to do or 
they will not come to the playgrounds. 

Chairman: Should we let the children decide? 

W. D. Champlin, Philadelphia: They are not 
school children compelled to attend, and if they 
don’t have a good time they won’t come. 

Randall Warden, Newark, N. J.: There are 
different kinds of playgrounds. Activities which 
go on in Philadelphia are different from those we 
have in my town. Much depends on apparatus. 
We have regular activities as well as occupational 
work, group games, athletics, and all of them at 
set times under organized leadership. I believe 
that children have to be led. Free play does not 


indicate that the children are having a good time. 
I feel that if they are led they have a better time 
than if they are left to their own devices. 

Chairman: I think it all depends on how good 
the leadership is. If we believe that play is in- 
stinctive, then there will be a great similarity of 
play in all districts, and therefore programs will 
not kill it. However, programs must be flexible. 
Play must be according to the enjoyment of the 
children and not because of the likes or dislikes 
of the teachers. 

2. Do We Overcrowd the Child with Activi- 
ties? (This refers to the child under 12 years 
age. ) 

Nathan L. Mallison, West Palm Beach, Florida: 
Some activities have been promoted so fast that 
they are crowded. We try to push certain events 
through and sometimes things are done so quickly 
that children do not have the opportunity to enjoy 
doing them. A lot of material should be given, 
but not pressed too much. 

Ernst Hermann, Newton, Mass.: I believe in 
having a scheduled list of activities prepared with 
experts able to present those activities in an attrac- 
tive way. This will permit us to see what results 
we get, what the children like to do, and then we 
can help them do it. This is the routine that 
should be adopted if you want a real spirit of 
play. The school yard and playground should 
not take the place of physical training. If you 
have any cut and dried program, sooner or later 
the attendance will fall off. 

Chairman: The impression seems to be that 
we have hurried the children, that is, where little 
children are concerned. What about older boys 
and girls? Can we enforce a stricter program 
with them? Do they want a few or a lot of 
games ° ; 

(General response, a few games. ) 

Chairman: Should we push one game, or two 
or three? 

Mr. Mallison: Every child is not adapted to 
the same type of play. Many activities can be 
carried on at the same time. Many children are 
not physically able to play certain games. 

Chairman; Is it not our duty to take care of 
the majority first? It seems to me we must take 
care of the 95% before the 5%. 

Walter J. Cartier, Columbus, Georgia: Older 
boys and girls like a few games. Usually they 
are seasonable ones. 

John J. Considine, Detroit: I think it is better 
to have many games. All children must be taken 
care of. 
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Mr. Champlin: Twelve to eighteen is the imi- 
ative age, and boys of this age do no want to do 
nything but play baseball in spring with the big 
eague teams, and football and soccer in fall. They 
io not show much enthusiasm for other games. 

Chairman: ‘Then is it the general opinion that 
ew games are best, and played according to sea- 
ner 

(General response, ‘‘Yes.’’) 

Ruth Swezey, York, Pa.: I believe that girls 
ill play more games than boys. They will enter 

to all sports and enjoy them equally. 

Chairman: Do you think this is because of 
ick of tradition in girls’ sports, or because they 
ire more adaptable? 

Mr. Batchelor: We are discussing fewer or 
irger number of games. It is more important to 
put more forms of activity into operation, such 
is music, dramatics and arts, for both boys’ and 

girls’ work—particularly so with girls. 

Mr. Warden: I think a few games are popular 
only because the children do not know many 
others well. It is possible to train them to like 
more games by making them competitive and giv- 
ing them more time. 

3. What Can We Do in Developing Activities 
Phat Will Keep the Whole Family Together? 

Jack D. Boyle, Detroit: Our Turnvereins in 
Detroit have a range of activities suitable for all 
iges and all members of the family. 

Chairman: Are there others in the country do- 
ing this? Are we doing anything of this kind in 
ur country plans either during the day or eve- 

Frank Marsh, Westchester County: We have 

annual play day at our county park for all 
hildren from all over the entire country, but very 

w adults of the families attend. 

Charles S. Lamb, Los Angeles, Calif.: One of 

activities is picnicking, families being invited 
or Saturday, Sunday or any holiday. We also 

e a play day in May and another in the fall. At 
hristmas we give pageants and festivals in which 
he parents participate. The events are for all 
zes. On play days we give ribbon awards to 
inners, 

Russell M. Grumman, Chaple Hill, North Caro- 
na: Community movies, both indoor and out- 
oor, will invariably attract the entire family. 

Theodore A. Gross, Chicago: It is easy to get 
ndividuals to play together, but it is extremely 

ifferent to make different types of families get 
gether. The trouble is that we don’t have oppor- 
tunities enough for certain classes of families to 


get together. The success of the Turverein lies 
in the fact that it is made up entirely of middle- 
class German families, who have the same inter- 
ests in common. It is a mistake not to give public 
recognition to the fact that families of similar na- 
tionalities and types should be brought together. 

Walter Cartier: What about promoting play in 
the home? We teach one game a week to be 
played at home, and this brings the family together 
to a certain extent. 

Chairman: Will the families play the games? 
How many are bringing methods of play into the 
home? 

A. E. Metzdorf, Rochester: We have tried 
loaning out equipment and organizing classes for 
leaders of Parent-Teacher organizations, Fathers’ 
Auxiliaries, and similar groups. We send out 
teams to put on demonstration plays and pro- 
grams. 

Emma Howe, New York City: We are at- 
tempting to do that throughout the State P. T. A. 
It is getting over and parents and children are 
coming together. In small communities especially 
the whole family attends these meetings. 

W. C. Batchelor: In Fort Worth, Texas, we 
ran a series of ten games in our local newspapers 
with illustrations. We ran ten other articles on 
sand box construction, courts, that the children 
could make at home. These articles are combined 
in one pamphlet, which was mailed to the families 
of children who attended school. The P. R. A. A. 
is now publishing this pamphlet ($.15). This got 
the families interested in playing games at home, 
and it also served the purpose of making it known 
that there was a Recreation Board in town, and 
made it more popular. Taking play home to the 
family does go over, and is an important factor 
in getting the family together. 

Chairman: What about helping the older mem- 
bers of the family to enjoy themselves ? 

Mr. Batchelor: Some of these events were such 
as would appeal to older members as well as chil- 
dren. 

Lincoln E. Rowley, East Orange: There does 
not seem to be much attempt anywhere at getting 
the family together. Even our churches have a 
Junior Church and try to keep older members 
and younger members apart. Our churches have 
separate organizations for every age and group, 
as do our schools. However, there is no use in 
dodging the truth. The children don’t want us 
around when they are playing! 

4. What Activities and Services Should Be 
Provided on Public Beaches? 
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Il”. ©. Bechtold, Evanston, Ill.: We have lake- 
front accommodations for 200,000 people. We 
find that instruction in swimming brings almost 
double attendance, and we make it a point to 
teach swimming fundamentals. 

Chairman; Is anyone doing more than teaching 
fundamentals—what about speed, diving and com- 
petitive swimming 

Mr. Gross: At the lowering of the flag at sun- 
down we have calisthenics that are very popular, 
especially with the ladies. Some of them practice 
the exercises at home. 

D. B. Wright, Saras Florida: We have a 
playground set aside on our beach (without appa- 
ratus ) but used for free play and we provide lead- 
ership. It made our beach much more popular 
than it was the year before. 

Charles Lamb, Los 


miles of beach protected by lifeguards, which pro- 


Angeles: We have eight 
vide playgrounds for small children. 

Mrs. Carmichael, Philadelphia: There are forty 
swimming pools in Philadelphia and in addition 
to bathing we have instruction in different strokes, 
diving, life saving and competitive swimming. 

Chairman: Does this make for play or merely 
for competition ? 

G. S. de S. Neal, Birmingham: There should 
be not only swimming, but things allied to swim- 
ming. Water soccer and games are popular. In- 
struction and American Red Cross Tests all help 
to popularize the pools and beaches and educate 
the people. 

J. M. McClure, 


the safety of children while their mothers enjoy 


. : : 
ladia : 
Indianapolis: 


Baby pools for 

themselves are of value. Water boxing and 

wrestling are popular. 
Mr. Wright, Sarasota 


to all ages. 


Water baseball appeals 
Depth of water varies according to 
the age of child or adult. Surf ball is played in 
the same way. 

Leo. J. Buettne hinstown, Pa.: We started 
with lifeguards, but they are now our instructors. 
Our children have been educated to the point 
where lifeguards are not necessary and they can 
devote their entire time to instruction. The chil- 
dren pass tests, and special medals are awarded if 
they save anyone. They love to play at being 
lifeguards, and in addition it teaches them to 
swim. Those who do not want instruction play 
around at the other end of the pool. Our pool is 
equipped with a safety gong. When it rings, the 
We have 
found the Red Cross people of great help to us. 

Jack Boyle, Detroit 


pool is cleared in less than a minute. 


lhe American Red Cross 


offers a series of water carnivals and pageants 
that will take care of from ten to a thousand 
people. 

5. Are Advisory Councils of Citizens Bein, 
Used in Connection with Recreation Departments 
(Should men and women in advisory group: 
oversee activities or leave the actual work to th 
employees and only lay down a general policy: 
Should we have different councils for different 
activities, or one large council with small com 
mittees for each activity ? ) 

F. S. Mathewson, Plainfield: We find the plan 
inadequate, as a large group of people will not 
gather for consultation unless they can take an 
active part in the actual work. Such a council, 
made up of members of the different organizations 
in the community, can be of much help in arous 
ing public interest and also helping in entertain 
ments or festivals. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


C. H. English, Chicago: The thought occurred 
to me that a service award in the form of an in 
expensive medal should be given to those who hav 
been in the profession over a certain number o/ 
In a group of this kind such an award 
It would tend to stabilize 


years. 
would be appreciated. 
service, and anyone in the profession for a great 
number of years deserves a medal. The Resoiu 
tions Committee has therefore prepared the {ol 
lowing resolution for your approval : 

Resolved, That we recommend that the P. R. 
A. A. prepare plans for a service award to be 
presented at the Annual National Recreation Con- 
gress to men and women for each five years ot 
service completed in the playground and recrea 
tion field. 

Motion seconded by Mr. Champlin and passed 
by unanimous vote. 
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WHERE ARE 


Where Are We Going? 


By 
HeNry S. Curtis, Ph.D., 
ite Director of Physical [:ducation, Missouri 
Play is the one universal motive. It is what we 
iturally want to do, the activity that carries in 


Outside of the appetites 
is in early childhood the source of all effort and 


tself its own reward. 


msequently of all development and training. It 
It is the 
implest expression of what he has brought with 


epresents the original nature of man. 


m from the past, of the inherent tendencies 
hat he cannot escape. It tells us what he essen- 
tially is and determines what he is to be. His 
uture has heen foreordained by it, in that it 
etermines what motives are to appeal and satisfy, 

But there is still much ques- 
tioning as to whither man is bound and as to the 


what are not. 


ature of the civilization that lies in the womb of 
time. The answer is in the nature of man as re- 
ealed in play. 

Play is today generally accepted as nature’s way 
}normal growth and a vigorous physical develop- 
ent. It is becoming the chief activity in all sys- 
ms of physical education. 

()n the intellectual side the-play nature of the 
hild expresses itself in a universal curiosity, 
hich is the source of all learning and education. 
his makes of him a perpetual interrogation point, 
ils him to take things apart to see how they 
re made, to turn over the stone to see what is 
nder it, and ever to seek the how and the why. It 

the very essence of the scientific method. 
[’motionally play is our deepest training. The 
tle girl cares for her doll and shows as much 
licitude over its health and habits as the mother 

the baby. She thus acquires attitudes and 
iys more fundamental to success in what is likely 
be her chief business in later life than in any 
raining she receives at school. 
Play is the great school of social adjustment. 
it the child learns how to get on with other 
hildren, to cooperate and to ‘compete, to be a 
riend and comrade. Play is the most social activ- 

we know. We do not care to play alone. We 
io not wish to play with those we do not like. 
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Friendship for our companions goes with play as 
a corollary of the play itself, and friendship for 
our opponents also when the play is in the spirit 
of sportsmanship. One may often recognize the 
children who have been to the kindergarten by 
their change in social attitude. The “only” child 
with no companions to play with is apt to grow up 
unsocial. There has recently been organized in 
New York City the Sportsmanship Brotherhood, 
which has behind it the American Federation of 
Labor and many influential people. It is built on 
the fundamental proposition that the way to pre- 
vent Wars and create international good will is to 
promote international sports and contests in the 
If we believe that the 
real purpose of Christianity is to create a friendly 


spirit of sportsmanship. 


world, then play must be its hand-maiden and most 
effective ally. 
In the ethical field, piay tends to cultivate the 


most fundamental virtues. I shall mention only 





two of these—cooperation and loyalty. Coopera- 
tion is inherent in the organization of all team 
games. It is what the team primarily stands for. 
It cultivates a group consciousness which makes 
the player constantly aware of the location and 
purposes of the other players both on his side and 
on the other. 


almost amounts to a group soul. 


In football this general awareness 


Professor Royce was accustomed to say that 
loyalty is the most fundamental of all the virtues. 
Whatever it may have said in its creeds, the world 
has always taken this view. It has always held 
its Benedict Arnolds and even those who were 
merely indifferent to the group welfare in greater 
detestation than those who were merely selfish. 
Cooperation and loyalty are the basal virtues of 
citizenship. They are the sine qua non of a suc- 
cessful democracy. Without them progress in 
government is impossible. ‘Training in coopera- 
tion and loyalty is inherent in the team game, but 
without leadership from above the cooperation 
and leadership may be that of the gang. 

- It woyld thus appear that tendencies to activity, 
to investigetion, to deep emotional feeling, to 
friendliness, cooperation and loyalty are inherent 
in the nature of play. It is just these qualities that 
give us our best hope for a better world. Play 
is entirely in accord with the hope of evolution and 
the words of Jesus when he set a little child in 
the midst. Play represents the inner nature of 
man. It is nature’s promise that the golden age 
lies before us and that the pessimists are wrong. 
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MunicipaL ATHLETIC FIELD, LyNcHBURG, VA. 


Lynchburg’s New 


Stadium 


On October 2nd, Lynchburg, Virginia, opened 
its new Athletic Stadium with accommodations 
for 8,000 people. Nine games have been played 
thus far with an attendance of 11,300. On days 
when no games were scheduled, the field was 
opened for use as a playground with an average 
attendance of 250 per day. 
used the field for the 


Two parades have 
formation with 2,500 
participants. 

The supervision of the field is under the Depart- 
ment of Recreation and the city has determined the 


17 


rate charge as follows: Total gate receipts under 
$1,000—charge of $25.00; total gate receipts up 
to and over $5,000—charge of $200.00—No 
charge, however, is made for public school or city 
league games. 

One of the most interesting teams using the 
Stadium is known as the ‘‘Shoeless Wonders.” 
This team, which comes from the Presbyterian 
Orphanage and is playing a schedule in the City 
League, has played four games this season, win- 
ning every game, their opponents making no score. 
The team has no coach, wears no shoes, no head 
gear or special uniform. They have worked out 
some very remarkable formations and are arous- 


ing much interest. On November Ist, a benefit 


game will be given for them in order that they 
may have uniforms. The boys, however, do not 
desire to have shoes bought for them this season, 
as they are afraid shoes would slow up thei 
game! 

Lynchburg’s first Knot Hole Gang has just been 
organized and its members have been admitted 
free of charge to every game played at the Stad 
ium. The adult leaders who attend the games 
with them include well known business and pro 
fessional men of the city. The Board of Directors 
is composed of managers of various individual 
leagues of the city and local colleges. The parent 
of each boy must sign a written agreement, per 
mitting the boy to become a member. The boys 
sign an agreement to the effect that they will not 
skip school to attend a game; they will not attend 
a game against the wishes of their parents or em- 
ployers; they will uphold the principles of clean 
speech, clean sports and clean habits ; they will not 
smoke or use profane language on the field and 
they will act as gentlemen in regard to the use ot 
other people’s property. Each boy is given a mem- 
bership card, which he must present at the office 
of the Recreation Department in order to secure 
a pass toa game. The adult leader is also given 
a pass. 


“It is doubtful if a great man ever accomplished 
his life work without having reached a play inter- 
est in it.”—George E. Johnson. 























SAFETY PAGEANT 


Hiking in Minneapolis 


“Civilized Man Built a Coach and Lost the Use 


His Feet.”—Emerson. 
\We are all inclined to ride rather than to hike. 


lodern methods of transportation have won us 


ver. We take the easiest way out. 

Well, let those who will stick to the highway : 
e are going to turn out into the byways and 
now the joys and thrills that come with hiking. 
ittle surprises that are just around the bend in 


iC 


road. The scenes that unfold before you in 


anoramic view as you stop for a breathing spell 
n the top of some high hill. The song of the 


birds, the chattering of chipmunks as they scamper 


cross your trail. The tang of the winds about 


u puts you in tune with all outdoors and adds 


your general health 
heeks, and a sparkle to your eye. And when the 





adds a glow to your 


ike is over, there is that tired but delightful and 


satisfied feeling that only hiking can bring.—lrom 


Minnehiker, published by the Minneapolis 


[unicipal Hiking Club. 


Chicago Produces 


Spectacular Safety 


Pageant 


‘The most blasé dramatic critic or first 


ter,” says an article in the October National 


ifety News, “would have got at least a couple 
' thrills from witnessing the safety pageant pre- 


ented by 700 children from Chicago’s play- 


ounds, on the rolling greensward of Washing- 


Park on Monday afternoon.” 


This pageant, the Pilgrimage of Safety, was 


vritten by Miss Elizabeth M. Waterman of the 
surr School playground and the eight episodes 


ere presented by the children of this and seven 


ther playgrounds, all under the supervision of 


e Bureau of Recreation of the Chicago Board 


Education. 
In the first episode the king of the Land of 


irelessness and all his careless courtiers are 


sembled to welcome to the court the victims of 


day’s accidents. In the next episode, how- 


er, the Spirit of Safety is born to mankind to 
id him safely away from the Land of Careless- 


Ss 


The next five episodes deal with the various 


Jt 
— 
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dangers which surround little children. The first 
of these is fire, and fire demons dressed in red 
and yellow surround one of the children and carry 
him off to the arms of the God of Fire, from 
whom he is rescued by one of the Knights of the 
Spirit of Safety. The danger of water is next 
shown by a group dressed in the blue and silver 
of the sea. Next, in one of the liveliest episodes 
of the pageant, two companies of shooting and 
sharp-pointed toys appear, warring against each 
other and against the little children who come 
near them. In the following episode the danger 
of disease is portrayed by a company of Sneezers, 
Coughers and Spitters, whose costumes are deco- 
rated with horrible looking microbes. Finally, 
the danger of traffic introduced a dance of the red, 
yellow and green signal lights. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
pageant was the vivid and ingenious coloring. 
The costumes of players cost about ten cents per 
child. The action and costumes of each episode 
were sketched in general outline by the author, 
Miss Waterman, but most of the details were 
worked out by various playground groups. Being 
presented in the open air, the pageant consisted 
almost entirely of pantomime with only the short- 
est of dialogues. 

Through the courtesy of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Miss Waterman and Mr. English, the manu- 
script and costume sketches of the pageant are 
available through the National Safety Council. 
The number of participants and the elaboration 
of detail can be varied to suit the number of chil- 
dren and other resources. 

The Chicago pageant was prepared within the 
short time of two weeks and the only rehearsals 
held were of the individual episodes on the re- 
spective playgrounds. 





CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


Group of Colored Children from Douglas Playground, 
Chicago, Ill., with radio sets they constructed. 














The Activities of Student Leaders 


in Physical Education 


LUTHER VAN BUSKIRK 


Hilson Junior High School, Cation City, Colorado 





Are recreation directors doing their full 
part in developing citizenship through the 
activities in their charge? Ninety-seven out 
of 119 schools answering a questionnaire 
reported even one definite plan for giving 
the students practice in the responsibilities 











of citizenship. What were the other 22 

doing? 

Present tendencies in education indicate that 
citizenship is receiving increased attention. Sec- 


ondary schools seem to realize that their chief 
purpose is not to prepare students for college, 
but to enable them to become better citizens. The 
emphasis does not seem to be primarily on prep- 
aration for adult life, but on living now while in 
school the best possible life. 

Schools are no longer depending entirely upon 
reading courses in civics, maxims and _ preach- 
ments for training citizenship. These have a 
place but not so prominent a place as the activities 
pupils perform in their daily lives. Conduct is 
a matter of activity, the performance of deeds. 
The only way pupils will ever learn fully how to 
conduct themselves in the approved manner is 
through practice. Seeing conduct demonstrated 
and hearing it praised will not take the place of 
performance by the pupil himself. The school is 
coming to offer opportunity for the pupil to 
exercise in school some of the virtues he is ex- 
pected to exemplify in later life as a citizen. 

The principle of education through activity is 
coming to be rather generally applied to all activi- 
ties of the school. We hear of socialized pro- 
cedure and project teaching in the classroom and 
of the social program of the school, extra-class 
activities, training for leadership, and the like. It 
has seemed to me that the extra-class activities, 
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physical education and such other activities as 
may admit of considerable freedom from the re- 
straint of the regular class meeting or recitatio: 
offer the best opportunity for such practice. 
Pupils are often more natural and are associated 
in larger numbers. There are more social con- 
tacts also than in the recitation. 

Last year I made a study of student partici- 
pation in the physical education activities of the 
Junior High School. The data collected represent 
twenty-eight states and one hundred nineteen 
schools. The states that seem to have done most 
in the use of student leaders in Physical Educa- 
tion seem to be California, Pennsylvania, New 
York and Michigan. There is little question that 
California leads, but the other states may not be 
in the order named. 

I was very much interested in the activities re- 
ported and in the frequencies of mention of these 
activities. Often school people speak very enthusi- 
astically of some experiment they are carrying on 
which upon close study does not justify their 
claims. Often student leaders merely register the 
will of the faculty and cannot do anything on 
their own initiative. Reference to the following 
table will reveal the nature of the activities of such 
programs in junior high schools. 


TABLE I. 
ACTIVITIES STUDENT LEADERS IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION PERFORM 
Frequency: 


Rank. Item. Schools 


1. Assist director with classes as squad 

leaders and the like............. 97 
2. Have care of equipment and apparatus 92 
3. Prepare equipment for class and put 


it away afterward ........ incon ae 
4. Officiate at informal games and con- 
DE Waddvd vt siensckess eee 89 
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STUDENT LEADERS 


Assist with inter-class meets and 


ty 


RD: fs 4g cedurewessaueuie tue 79 
6. Assist with ticket sales and advertising 
RUIN 4s cc ceudeitediaweesds 67 
Assist in conducting club activities of 
er ee errr 61 
8. Assist with fire drills and the passing 
BE acaba debbbeaiedneen 60 


), Weigh and measure pupils for com- 


petition and health work......... 52 
0. Manage teams securing games and 
WEE. «0+ enewsdaud sadédnateas 50 
11. Coach inter-class and inter-mural 
CRUD: dec cvenackicee dédecaeees 43 
12. Plan and conduct minor athletic 
SPOTTS ..cceecececcesesecvvvers 42 
13. Look after welfare of pupils during 
[FOC GURY POTIOGS.. os csivcesceees 40 
14. Keeps records, charts and graphs 
showing progress made.......... 40 
15. Help plan leagues, meets, contests and 
SEUNINE QEOUIIED orice cones ecese ss 37 
16. Conduct recreational club activities 
under SUPEFVISION ......0seeee0: 35 
17. Conduct relief or setting up exercises 33 
I8. Have care of locker rooms, dressing 
rooms and the like... .......ss. 32 
19. Conduct supervised play activities 
teaching the games.............. 29 


20. Organize for mutual help a leaders’ 
club crete ce TT ee ee ee 21 

21. Serve on auditing committee check- 
ee er ere 16 

22. Assist fellows in overcoming defects 
ae 15 


23. Make morning health inspection of 


CRG: TONE vcd adavsiees ceeeess4 8 
24+. Help plan the general program of 
REISE. +:24a0kesueeteamnantads 3 


1 


it will be noted that the activities mentioned 
ost often have to do with the regular class 


meeting. Possibly this done in order that the 


leaders may be supervised rather closely. Such 
i plan provides for individual differences. Pupils 
vho are quickest to master the activities may assist 
he slower ones, thereby relieving the monotony 
| waiting. This will make it possible for the 
irector to handle larger groups of pupils and 
more expeditiously, too. The slower pupils need 
omeone to demonstrate the movements. <A pupil 
an do it possibly as well as the director. At any 
rate timid pupils will follow one of their own 
umber more readily than a director, especially 
in difficult performances. 


— 
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But leaders aiso assist with leagues, meets and 
contests and officiate at informal games almost as 
frequently. This group of activities gives free- 
dom and responsibility and requires more pro- 
ficiency. It may be that the principle of gradual 
development is operative. The pupils are first 
given work under close supervision and when 
they demonstrate their ability to do these activities 
well are entrusted with the more difficult tasks. 

The activities ranking from ten to fifteen in- 
clusive are sufficiently difficult to challenge the 
ability of a rather capable leader. The fact that 
these are being done by from forty to fifty schools 
indicates that many schools have progressed quite 
far with such programs. Pupils are permitted to 
direct many of these activities without being so 
closely supervised. Leaders are no doubt held 
to account for results and are given opportunity 
to apply the lessons of sportsmanship and fairplay 
learned under close supervision. This furnishes 
a real test of student leadership and determines 
whether or not it is succeeding. 

The remaining activities are still more respon- 
sible and done by fewer schools. ‘This is to be 
expected for it requires considerable time and 
effort to train leaders to take charge of such 
activities. The fact that some schools are able 
to conduct these activities through student leaders 
speaks well for the future of student participa- 
tion. 

Directing supervised play, teaching the games, 
is an item of no little importance. It is an appli- 
cation of the squad leader idea to a larger group 
under less strict discipline. By this plan student 
leaders are permitted to take groups of students 
out of the class rooms to the playgrounds or 
gymnasiums and there have rather full responsi- 
bility for their conduct. Possibly two leaders can 
manage twenty pupils about as well as a director 
if someone is near enough to prevent serious 
difficulties arising. The director can supervise 
six or eight such groups at one time. Such a 
plan makes it possible for one person to organize 
the play on the grounds so that no one need to 
be idle during the intermissions. A school of five 
or six hundred pupils can be taken care of in 
about three periods. The director can meet his 
leaders once each week to teach them the games 
and then be present at all times to straighten out 
difficulties that may arise. I have had some ex- 
perience with the plan and know it will succeed 
with proper supervision and multiply the activities 
of the program several times without additional 
expense to the school. 
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This study has possibly discovered some of the 
activities student leaders should perform in phy- 
sical education activities. It is not safe for one to 
follow the criterion of use as scientific proof, but 
little experimentation has been done to determine 
the relative value of such activities. In the mean- 
time we have no other recourse but to survey 
existing practices. Anyone can experiment with 
the activities listed and determine to his own satis- 
faction which ones are best suited to his school. 

A self-checking measuring device would make 
the task much easier but nothing of the kind has 
been standardized as yet. Scientific procedure 
cannot advance far in physical education activities 
without such an instrument. But a beginning 
must be made with activities and the device per- 


fected as the experiment proceeds. 


A Notable Pork Report 


Nineteen twenty-five marked the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the formation of the Essex County 
Park Commission and the 1925 report which re- 
cently appeared is a story of remarkable achieve- 
ment. 

The county park system, which began with five 
formal city parks and forest reservations, now has 
fifteen formal parks and a county park system 
f the greatest assets of the 


which has become one « 
county. When the Commission began its work, 
there were 25 acres of park land in Essex County. 
To date title has been taken by purchase, con- 
demnation and gift, 3,764.15 acres. 

It has been the experience of this Commission 
that all the parks constructed by it have favorably 
affected valuations of neighboring lands. The in- 
crease in valuation of the property located in the 
area around the parks gives ample proof of the 
immense monetary value of a properly considered 
park plan. The taxes collected upon such in- 
creased valuations have been sufficient to meet the 
municipal contribution to the cost of maintenance, 
and a very considerable part, if not the whole, of 
the contribution toward the cost of land and im- 
provement. 

The recreational features of the Park System 
are far reaching. Athletic meets, field days, canoe 
regattas, band concerts, special celebrations, bi- 
cycle racing, cricket, skating, coasting, picnicking, 
hikes, golf, baseball, football, tennis and the main- 
tenance of 14 playgrounds are a few of the activ- 
ities of the Commission. One of the interesting 
features of Branch Brook Park is a grove re- 


stricted for the play of crippled children wit) 
special games and activities provided for then 
On November 2nd, 1926, the people of th 
county voted favorably on a bond issue of $5, 
000,000 to be used from time to time in amount 
of not more than $2,000,000 in any one year. 


Wanted — Playground 
Equipment 


Chaplain W. R. Hall of the United States Navy. 
at Agana, Guam, has written the P. R. A. A. the 
following letter: 

“The Navy has charge of the government of 
this island. My own particular piece of work is 
as head of the Department of Education. That 
brings me in touch with more than 100 Native and 
American teachers, and approximately 3,000 na 
tive children between the ages of 7 and 12 (the 
compulsory ages of school). We have regular 
periods for physical culture and attempt to put on 
athletic programs during the school year. Thi 
spirit of competition is keen. There are 24 
schools and each school strives to enter. But 
our great problem is playground equipment. \Vhat 
equipment we have we must make ourselves. Edu 
cation spends more money than any other depart 
ment, except one, and they are always urging 
What crude 
equipment we do have is used every minute of the 
day. If someone could be found who could give 


economy of expenditures on us. 


us some cast off equipment, or if some good angel 
could be found who would give us good equip 
ment, I do not know where it would meet a greater 
need. I cannot stress this too strongly. If you 
should know of anyone who would be interested 
in this could you get in touch with them and lay 
the matter before them. I would be unable to 
do it effectively, because of the great distance and 
the infrequency of mails (about every two or three 
months). If there is someone on the west coast 
who could do this, and if it could be gotten to 
the Supply Officer, Twelfth Naval District, San 
Francisco, it could then be sent direct on a Navy 
transport. The same could be done if someone 
could get it to the Supply Officer, Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. The thought came to me that perhaps some 
large school or some city might have some equip- 
ment they could turn over to us.” 

Is there anywhere some such good angel as 
Chaplain Hall describes? 
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CHARLES W. ELIoT 


Charles W. Eliot 


Charles W. Ehot, LL.D., was for fourteen years 


irector of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
tion of America. He always took an active 
erest in the problems of the Association, made 
ny helpful suggestions, and assisted in raising 
ney tor the organization. At the time of his 


he was an Honorary Member of the Asso- 


his death the Association has lost one of its 
lest, most thoughtful, and most loval supporters 


ndustry is moving rapidly toward a new 
jective in this country, toward the “cultural 
ge,’ as compared to the old ideal of a “living 


By cultural wage | mean that which will enable 
orkman to develop his intellect, so that he will 
n a position to take advantage of all oppor- 

nities offered by this country. When that time 

mes there will be equal opportunity for all men 
the United States. 

Industry may become even more profitable, 
d industry should be profitable. I have no sym- 


thy tor this indictment of profits. They are 
> motive power of industry, and why deny it or 


' , ‘ 
010GIze Tor it! 


OwEN D. Youna. 


\t the Tenth Annual Meeting of the 


National Industrial Conference 


George A. Parker 


In the death of George A. Parker of Hartford, 
Connecticut, the world of parks and recreation 
has lost one of its most far-visioned and human 
workers and leaders. 

Twenty-eight years ago the scattered forces of 
park planning and building in America were 
brought together through the influence of Mr. 
Parker and welded into an organization that even- 
tually became national in scope and which is still 
functioning vigorously as the American Institute 
of Park Executives. 

As a national leader he was foremost among 
those who saw and proclaimed with all the fervor 
of the prophets of old the wide-flung human 
values of parks and other outdoor recreation 
areas. The gospel that he and others like him 
preached during the past quarter of a century 
has resulted in the almost total abolishment of 
“keep off the grass” signs from public parks and 
has opened up those same parks to an astonish- 
ing variety of human use. 

As superintendent for ten years of Hartford’s 
beautiful Keney Park, and later as superintendent 
for twenty years of the entire park system of 
Hartford, he put into practical application his 
vision of human service so that today Hartford’s 
park and recreation system is one of the outstand- 
ing examples among the park and recreation sys- 
tems of this country of the variety of ways that 
such an institution can be made to serve the needs 
of the people. While we may mourn the loss of 
his personal leadership we can find comfort in 
the thought that his vision will live and that the 
work of his efficient hands, versatile mind and hu- 
man heart will continue to be emulated wherever 
parks are planned and built in American com- 


munities, 




















A Year-round Vacation 


By 


James Epwarp Rocers 


To conserve the values and benefits of a profit- 
able vacation is essential to health, efficiency and 
character. Industry, School, Church and Home 
should be particularly concerned in perpetuating 
the values of the vacations enjoyed by millions this 
year. Are vacations a national asset or liability? 
Have we 
learned the beauties of the great out-of-doors; 
the joys of the water sports; 


Are they an economic gain or loss? 


the stimulus to play 
golf and take an active interest in games and the 
If 


these lessons have been learned and carried over, 


benefits that come with relaxation and rest? 


then America’s investment in vacations has been 


worth while. But if they have meant coming 
home more tired, with energy wasted in hectic 
pleasures, then we have suffered a national waste. 

America has the habit. Practically 


everyone has a week’s vacation or more during the 


vacation 
year. Business has adopted it as a wise policy. 
The big question is, how many use this opportu- 
nity wisely? 

Too often rest, relaxation and recuperation are 
not part of the program. People must learn how 
to enjoy and secure a wise and wholesome vaca- 
tion—a vacation spent in learning the joys of 
nature, in cultivating a love of bird lore, of trees 
and plants; in discovering the pleasure of hiking 





along the road instead of speeding over it in a gas 
wagon. We must regain the power of locomotion 
and learn to use our legs. We must climb moun- 
tains to see the sun rise and set. 

Vacation is the time 
It is a 
time of physical recuperation, of mental cleansing 
and stimulation, of spiritual seeking and finding. 


rest, relaxation, meditation and repose. 


We should bring back from our vacation a love 
of sport, laughter, friends and good times—not 
the memories of jazz parties, card games, tired 





nerves and strained bodies. 

Assuming we have learned the charm and thrill 
of the out-of-doors, the mystery of nature study, 
the jovs of the hike and swim, the stimulus of 
The answer 
them 


daily games and sport—what next? 


is, conserve these values and 


throughout the year. 
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carry on 


to cultivate the habit of. 


We must not stop vacationing. Vacation shoul 
be an attitude of mind and a habit of activit) 
One need not go away and spend money to secur: 
vacation values; they can be had at home at smal 
cost. Too many of us rush back to our work anc 
plunge again into old ways, forgetting to hike, to 
swim, to play and to relax. The hectic pleasure 
of commercialized amusements absorb us and ws 
lose the power of self-entertainment. When sum 
mer rolls around, we are physical wrecks, livin: 
only for the holiday to come. But, if we will, w: 
can continue to go to the country for week-ends. 
Hiking is a hobby to be indulged in any time, 
anywhere. Trips into the open are at our front 
door. The thrill of water, sand and sun is within 
an hour’s reach of all. We must not limit these 
good things in the art of living to two weeks. [1 
must become a twelve months’ habit. It is a ques 
tion of planning and will power—the will to keep 
the vacation spirit. 

I know a man who does not go away for his 
vacation. He stays in New York and saves money, 
but he has all the benefits and values of vacations 
because he seeks the Hudson River, the bathing 
beaches, the Bronx Zoo, Central Park, the publi 
tennis and golf courses. He has, too, his period o1 
rest, of reading, of quiet and relaxation, which 
many do not get when they go to summer resorts 
This man is a 
well ordered and controlled individual. I know, 
too, a professor at Columbia University who takes 
only a two weeks’ vacation although he is entitled 
to three months, because he has in his daily, 
weekly and monthly programs a vacation sched 
ule. He hikes some time every day ; week-ends are 
adventures into the country about his home and 
he gets as good a game of tennis on a public court 
as he could at a summer resort. He religiousl\ 
carries the vacation thought and habit with him 
daily so that he is always in the holiday mood and 
has a feeling of physical fitness. 

And the year round vacation is not a dream! 
Cities are now providing play and recreation facili 
ties which give us all the pastimes we have on ou! 

(Concluded on page 525) 
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where everyone is “on the 

















Nature’s Invitation 


DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY WiLtiAmM G. ViNAL, NEw York STATE COLLEGE OF FORESTRY 


Nature Study in New 
York City 
) 
WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR OTHER CITIES 

Last month [| told you about the Lone Natural- 
ist. I recently felt like a lone naturalist when I 
went to New York City to put across the idea 
of Nature Recreation to the first National Recrea- 
tion School. There was some satisfaction in 
thinking that if it could be put across in the great- 
est metropolis it could be demonstrated in any 
community. But New York City was the last 
place in the world which I would have chosen for 
such a mission. My opening remarks to the class 
evidenced my sceptical frame of mind. 

“Coming down here to New York City to show 
you leaders how to get enjoyment out of nature 
seems to be a precarious undertaking. I probably 
had it on my mind in the sleeper this morning. I 
must have brushed my hand across the sheet which 
was evidently covered with cinders. My sub- 
conscious self said: ‘Who’s been eating cake here ?” 
Then I thought of that little game of ‘someone’s 
put sand in my bed!’ It is unnecessary to men- 
tion that this sand game had been an experience 
of mine in the past. 

“Shortly after that the colored porter was tap- 
I came to and saw his shiny teeth 
He enjoyed seeing 
me ‘come to.’ You know that the colored people 


ping me. 


through the parted curtain. 


inherit a wonderful gift for enjoying their work. 
hat suggested the game of studying the enjoy- 
ment of the races. New York is certainly a great 
laboratory for such a study. 

“The next game I| noticed was in the restaurant 
where I went for breakfast. The young man pass- 
ing out meal checks was using the sign language. 
(here was a young man on the opposite side of the 
lunch room similarly occupied. An elderly lady 
with extremely youthful adornments came into 
the room. When she had passed the young man 
signalled to his buddy. His hand was outspread 
and quickly rotated in front of his face. I caught 
the sign and looked at her face. The answer was 
there. The sign language is great fun and we 
all play it. It first originated in the wilderness 
where it was unsafe to utter sounds. 


‘Next I boarded a Fifth Avenue bus, and tried 
to put a nickel in the money gun instead of a dime. 
[ suppose the conductor said to himself: *You 
blooming jay.’ But the jays that | know are rather 
clever and intelligent. In the woods it is a com- 
pliment to be called a jay. 
that in New York City. 

“Whether New York City nature-study is hu- 
man nature-study or not I do not know. If it is 
Did you ever play 


I am not so sure of 


we can have fun doing that. 
the little game on the subway called ‘styles of 
noses’? Look up and down the row of humanity 
sometime and see how many noses you can find 
that are just alike. If you have never played the 
game before you will be delighted at the number 
of styles. In fact, there are no two noses alike. 
Is that not remarkable? That is one of nature’s 
laws. It is called the law of variation. 

“But I do not take it that | am here to talk to 
you about human nature. I believe that that is 
the field for the psychologist. 1 am told that Cen- 
tral Park is directly opposite us. Whether a 
respectable grasshopper would live over there or 
not is beyond me. We shall soon find out. Study- 
ing nature in New York will be a game for me. 
[ feel somewhat like the Irishman who tried to 
pick up a paving stone to throw at a dog. He had 
thought that this was a free country but said that 
even the stones were tied down. And that reminds 
me of a dog story told by the late Edward L. 
Morse of Salem, Massachusetts. Professor 
Morse lived for several years in Japan. He said 
that if you pick up a stone there the dogs will 
look at you in wonderment. ‘Then, he said, try 
the experiment in good Christian America and 
see what happens. It may be, fellow leaders, that 
we shall have to experiment with the pets and 
baby carriages of Central Park before we get 
through. 

“And as I| gaze across Fifth Avenue | see two 
signs that say, “Keep off.” And that policeman 
strolling down the walk is probably there to inter- 
pret the sign in case you cannot read. And that 
reminds me of a teacher in a large city in New 
England who dared to take her class into the park. 
She lowered a limb to show the leaves to the 
children and received a call-down from the super- 
intendent of parks. Furthermore, you must not 
be surprised if several on-lookers join your class. 
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You may be interested in watching their reactions. 
And above all do not start a leaf collection—or 
any kind of a collection in fact—as that is against 
the law. With this introduction let us go into the 
park and find what it has in store for us.” 


NATURE ENJOYMENT IN A COMMUNITY PARK 


A Central Park policeman interprets his job 
very literally. When one of the fifty students 
stood on the grass a bluecoat removed the offender 
to the walk. The officer did the right thing. Then 


he listened to the proceedings for a brief time to 
see if it sounded like a gathering of the “Reds.” 
The city statutes prevent such meetings. We 
evidently passed inspection. I could not but won- 
der if it were not sometimes difficult to draw the 
line between what is educational and what is bol- 
shevistic. Suppose, for instance, I had found an 
ant hill. I surely would have mentioned the reds 
and the blacks. An ant hill is often set forth as 
an example of communism. There is no general 
or commander in the community. No individual 
stands out in a raid of the reds on the blacks. If 
a black is kidnapped and brought to the red colony 
he enjoys equal rights of citizenship. And there 
is division of labor. ‘There are the warriors, 
nurses, milkmaids, road-builders, gardeners, and 
so on, working for all the other members of the 
colony. Each realizes the benefit of the other’s 
work. There is no mutiny. But why surmise 
when we had captured a grasshopper instead of 
an ant. 

We listed the ways in which the grasshopper 
is perhaps as marvelous as man and more won- 
derful than the elephant. First of all, he has six 
legs and never gets them tangled. Some animals 
with only two legs to manipulate often trip up 
and fall ungracefully. This same two-legged ani- 
mal, with equal ability to jump, could easily clear 
the Heckscher Building but would wreck his skele- 
ton upon landing. The grasshopper is noisy in his 
old age instead of in his youth, and this noise is 
made possible by his hind legs. As all grass- 
hoppers hatch from eggs in the spring they never 
see their parents. \Vhat a grasshopper is, is due 
to his own efforts. Another distinctive thing is 
that grasshopper music is always played by a male 
orchestra, and always heard by a lady audience. 
If we should have a tent at the circus and advertise 
these things along with the fact that the animal 
within is the champion jumper of the world for 
his size, that he was the chief diet of John the 
Baptist while preaching in the wilderness, that he 
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has caused the death of millions of men through 
causing plagues, that he has his skeleton on the 
outside, we surely would get a crowd. But here 
is this show in our parks, with no tent, and no 
admittance fee. Why is it that the elephant draws 
a larger crowd at a higher price? 

Central Park is possibly the most used park in 
the world, yet it has a wealth of common objects. 
The number of “hanger-ons” to our trips would 
indicate that the park population is more than 
receptive to the idea of “home rule” in nature- 
study. They have a natural hunger for a knowl- 
edge of their environment. Of course some oi 
those who went the rounds were spurred on by 
curiosity. “Listening in” might have been more 
interesting than being a “bench hound.” But they 
were parties to the cause. Perhaps this was their 
first glimmer of the fact that a dandelion is in 
the lawn for some other purpose than “Not Being 
Picked.” Perhaps they were surprised to see 
people interested in discovering that the beech tree 
had buds in September that contained all the leaves 
for the next summer. Possibly the beech had 
been nothing but a totem pole where they carved 
the insignia of battle between their natural in- 
stincts and the police. Perhaps they also get a 
thrill from seeing the cock pheasant walk across 
the glaciated rock and disappear in the shrubbery 
without a parting stone from the mob. Perhaps 
the grasshopper was more than a “flying cock- 
roach” as it was once named by an East Side 
urchin. Perhaps this was the beginning of a 
better mutual understanding between the park 
population and the police. We are coming to see 
that if we are to preserve our parks for future 
generations, if we are to get the educational and 
recreational returns on the investment, there must 
be an organized effort. If Central Park is to be 
saved from its commercial enemies who would 
build apartment houses, and from its unthinking 
patrons who would trample out every vestige of 
plant and animal—there must be leadership. As 
I see it, the type of park traditions and park ideals 
that we want can be brought about only by certain 
trained individuals who have fully grasped this 
conception. This leader I have called a nature 
guide. He will be the professor of nature recrea- 
tion in the great University of the Outdoors which 
will be headed by the recreational director as pres- 
ident. There will be other members of the faculty 
—the professor of dramatics in his outdoor the- 
atre, the professor of community singing, and the 
professor of physical recreation. But these de- 
partments are already well established. The weak- 
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est spot in the recreation field is nature-study. At 
the same time it affords the greatest opportunity. 
Some city is going to initiate the nature guide 
movement. I believe that it is going to be soon 
and | have my ear to the ground to catch the name 
of the city that is the first to start. 


A CoMMUNITY GREEN HOUSE 


The next move of the class was a visit to a 
certain city greenhouse to make a survey of its 
work. Committee reports brought out the fol- 
lowing points: that the greenhouse was simply for 
show and not for education. (The chrysanthe- 
mum house, for example, was open to the public 
The rest 
of the time workmen were making cuttings, pot- 
ting, getting ready for the exhibition.) That the 
plants exhibited were foreign species instead of 
That the labels had scientific 


for only about two months in the year. 


common plants. 
names instead of common names. That there was 
no nature guide service to explain or make the 
That the economic function 
of this particular greenhouse was to produce bor- 
der plants for the various parks of the city. That 
there was no relation established between the 
greenhouse and the home, school, or playground. 
lt was thought that with the same financial backing 
it might be made much more useful in the life 
of the community. 


exhibit interesting. 


This greenhouse was typical 
of many city conservatories. It was nothing more 
than a plant repository or morgue. 

In contrast to this the class visited the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden Greenhouse. Here they 
found their fondest dreams of what a city green- 
house might do fulfilled. The prospectus of 
courses, lectures, and other educational advan- 
tages offered to members and to the general public 
for 1926-7 published by the Department of Public 
Instruction is a model outline for any city to aim 
to meet. 

According to the prospectus, their activities may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. The teaching of classes: bulb culture, plant 
cuttings, garden Christmas presents, potting plants, 
care of lawn, transplanting, seeding, care of small 
gardens, flower study, tree study, window boxes 

a. of children who come voluntarily outside 
of school hours 

b. of children who come with their teachers 

c. of adults 

ll. Lectures at schools and at the garden 

Ill. Loaning lantern slides and distributing 
study material to schools 
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1V. Maintaining labelled collections, a retfer- 
ence library, periodicals, and a Bureau of Public 
Information 

V. Providing docents to guide parties. 


A ComMMUNITY MUSEUM oF NATURAL HISTORY 


The American Museum of Natural History, 
with its 11 acres of floor space, and a membership 
of over 9,000 people, is recognized throughout the 
country as an unexcelled medium of public nature 
It publishes the journal, \atural His- 
tory, gives courses of popular lectures, maintains 
a members’ club and Guide Service, sends out ex- 
peditions, provides a school service which reaches 
annually about 6,000,000 boys and girls, has a 
library of 100,000 volumes and issues scientific 
and popular publications. The recreation leaders 
were given opportunity to study this important 


service. 


service. 

The Children’s Museum of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences is the first institution 
of its kind and is today the largest and best 
equipped Children’s Museum in the world. It 
maintains a nature library, assists in the organi- 
zation of clubs and societies, conducts museum 
games, gives service to scouting organizations, 
gives courses, finances and guides field trips, pro- 
vides loan cases, and offers storytelling exhibits. 
Recreation directors in the field will be interested 
in the community nature vision which is growing 
in the minds of those attending this, our first Na- 


tional School. It is an omen of the future. 


A CoMMUNITY BoTANIC GARDEN 


The New York Botanical Garden at Bronx Park 
is typical of what any city might aspire to accom- 
plish. Their book entitled A Descriptive Guide to 
the Grounds, Buildings, and Collections may be 
obtained for 50c. A brief summary will help the 
reader to recognize the educational and recreational 
aspect of such an institution. The Recreation 
School spent a most enjoyable and profitable Satur- 
day morning viewing the garden under the direc- 
tion of a resident nature guide. The reservation 
includes nearly 400 acres, and is the home of the 
largest botanical museum building in the world. 
Its lecture hall seats 700 people and it has a li- 
brary of 30,000 volumes. In the grounds there 
are plants arranged conveniently for study; and 
here are to be found an herb garden, economic 
plants, horticultural plantation, 100 Japanese 
cherry trees, an acre of roses, a lilac garden, a 
dahlia collection of several hundred, an iris gar- 
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den, water garden, and a primeval forest of about 
40 acres. The exhibition of a prize back-yard 
garden was most interesting. 

At the museum we purchased several books 
among which was a Guide to the Nature Treasures 
of New York City. On the title page was noted 
the following: “New York now offers more free 
public education in natural science than any other 
city.” This book is published for the American 
Museum of Natural History by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, and sells for 75c. It is representative 
of what a visitor might enjoy having when visiting 
any community. Attention was also called to the 
New York Walk Book, published by the American 
Geographical Society, Broadway at 156th Street, 
New York. The material was compiled by three 
outdoor men who have preceded the directions 
for walks with profuse notes on the scenery, geo- 
logical formations, flora, and points of historical 
interest. The special edition retails for $4.00 and 
the pocket edition for $2.00. A community nature 
guide should give this book more than a passing 
notice. 

Some of the class remained over during the 
afternoon and went to the free public lecture at 
the Museum Building, on Autumn Colors, by Dr. 
A. B. Stout. They then visited the dahlia col- 
lection under the direction of Dr. Marshall A. 
Howe. It was here that we met J. Otis Swift, 
the nature writer for The IVorld. We were be- 
coming convinced that “he who seeks shall find.” 
New York City is not such a bad place for nature- 
study after all. That any city is what we make 
it seems too evident to put in print. Yet so many 
cities have not been “made” in nature-study. 
That is why we are presenting the case as it is 


in the big metropolis. 


NEWS OUTSIDE THE Door. 


It did not take us long to discover that Mr. 
Swift was planning a Sunday nature trip. It was 
to begin at the Graystone Monument on the Hud- 
son, just beyond Yonkers. It was a rainy day but 
his enthusiasm drew us out. To our astonishment 
56 others came out, too, and we hiked along the 
summit of the. aqueduct in a pouring rain. But 
these nature philosophers forgot the rain as Mr. 
Swift filled their souls with the mystic stories of 
nature and pointed out the scenes of historic 
events. 

Between times he explained to me that the group 
is known as the Yosian Brotherhood. “The 
Brotherhood is not a club, organization, or frater- 


nity. It is a State of Mind, a love of outdoors 
and Nature. There is no membership, in the 
formal sense; no rules, creeds, beliefs, dues or 
officers.” I will not elaborate as I am asking Mr. 
Swift to write up the Yosians for the benefit of 
the readers of the Nature page in THE PLay 
GROUND. For the present we do want you to 
know that Mr. Swift writes a daily nature story 
called News Outside the Door for the Morning 
World, which is framed with the official Weather 
Forecast. This story is syndicated throughout 
the country. His trips are announced in the 
Saturday morning /Vorld. On a pleasant day 
there will be 250 followers. He is demonstrating 
the great contribution that may be made by a 
newspaper to the nature recreation of a com- 
munity. A community nature guide should bx 
responsible for News Outside the Door, each for 
his own bail-i-wick. 


A CoMMUNITY ZOOLOGICAL PARK 


204 acres of the park with its varied contour 
makes it possible to afford a suitable habitat for 
many animals. There are large special buildings 
equipped for each of the following: elephant, lion, 
primates, large birds, aquatic birds, pheasants, rep- 
tiles, small mammals, ostriches, antelope, small 
deer and the zebra. The Administration Building 
contains a large library and meeting rooms for the 
members. A visitor may put in hours looking over 
the world-wide collection at the zoological park. 
It is indeed one of the nature treasure-houses of 
New York City. The elephant, however, and other 
curious animals from foreign countries, have 
found their places in many cities. It is unneces- 
sary, of course, to mention that I am interested 
in the Zoo and believe in its educational value. 
What surprises me is that it has appeared in so 
many communities to the entire neglect of the 
many other possibilities. The Zoo is the com- 
monest feature of community nature recreation, 
but it has not gone beyond the amusement stage. 

| do not know what the recreation leaders got 
out of my two-weeks’ course but I do know that 
I became quite humble before the nature resources 
of New York City. They were far beyond my 
fondest vision of what might be in Utopia. Most 
of the nature possibilities are under professional 
leadership. We must realize that these six forms 
of nature activities are educational and recrea- 
tional. They have latent possibilities far beyond 
the amusement stage. Each of these six branches 
has independently developed its own service and 
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ditions. They are legitimate public bequests. | 
he recreation aspect is a new problem and has | 
‘t to be worked out. To round out their service 


e social use in its broadest aspect must be recog- 
zed. 


In closing may I ask you to try this test: Do Gymnasium Playground 
; . A pparatus A pparatus 


e nature resources of my city equal those of 
ew York City, the most congested city in the 
‘ rid? 
\nd, Mr. Recreation Director, if your answer 
“No” you have a problem that ought to deeply 
ncern you between now and spring. 
Note: Professor Vinal’s next contribution to 
(iE PLAYGROUND will be A Community Nature 
gram. In later issues will appear articles by 
iss Ellen Eddy Shaw, Curator of Elementary In- 
ruction, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, and by Miss 
nna Gallup, Curator, Children’s Museum, Brook- 
1 Institute of Arts and Sciences. 





leisure and the Home 
Continued from page 496 


We who touch both home and community must 
seek our job with thankfulness,” and when we, 
parents and teachers of America have realized 

it we ourselves have need of this gospel that 
u preach, when we have played until “our 
backs stop aching and our hands begin to harden,” 
n and only then may we hope to find our- 
lves your “partners in the glory of the garden.” 





it not until our work is finished may we wash 
r hands and pray for the glory of the garden 


Every child needs outdoor upper 
t it may not pass away. 


body exercise . . . more in the 
cool seasons than in summer. 
Junglegym is the ideal Play- 
Gymnasium for Playgrounds. In- 
stinctive fun and exercise for 
large groups in small space. Five 
years’ use proves it absolutely 
safe. Price $190. 


See 


“And the glory of the garden, it shall not pass 


iV. 


Help to make Christmas Happier and Healthier 
Purchasing Christmas Seals. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Chicopee, Mass. 
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THE BETTERBILT 
LINE OF 
Merry Whirls 
Swing a Rounds 
Swing Bobs 
Pedo Swings 
Settee Swings 
T eeter-T otters 
Slides 
Water Slides 
Frame Swings 
Kiddie Whirls 
Porch Swings 
Lawn Swings 
Horizontal 
Ladders 
Etc., Etc. 


18095 FOREST HOME AVENUE 





MITCHELL 


“BETTERBILT” PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


|| 

; 

The MERRY 
WHIRL | 

i 

accommodates | 
1 or 50 i 
Children at a 
time and gives 
them the best of || 
exercise all the 


year around. 


Safe, strong and 
neat in appearance. 





Send for Catalogue 
No. 11 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

















Plastic Surgery 
Contributes to a Merry 
Christmas 


When the plan to salvage forsaken and _ for- 
gotten toys was considered last year by the Com- 
munity Council of Manchester, New Hampshire, 
no one believed the response would be so great. 
Toys immediately began to pour in from all parts 
of the city for distribution to the manual training 
and domestic science departments of the schools 
and the result was four thousand playthings re- 
constructed and made as good as new. 

And how the children “went to it!” 
school in the city had rooms converted into work- 


Every 


shops where carpentry, painting, upholstering and 
sewing became the order of the day. Wooden or 
stuffed horses, dogs, cats and other members of 
the animal kingdom who were minus a leg or two 
were given new life by the young orthepedic spe- 
cialists. Plastic surgery was practiced quite gen- 
erally in doll wards and wonderful cures were 


effected. It made no difference what the com- 


plaint was—eye troubles, fractured skulls 

broken limbs were all treated as special cases 
Mechanical toys which required real engineering 
skill were turned out in running order. In sewing 
rooms dolls were dressed in the latest modes and 


] 


made fashionable from tip to toe. One girl 


brought her electric iron so that the young lad) 
dolls might have perfect marcels. 

The largest order came from an orphanag: 
This group, which had never known much about 
Christmas, requested a forty-four room doll house. 
A beautiful house, well planned and furnished 
from cellar to attic, was built by the small arm) 
of school workmen. The children and their teach 
ers became so absorbed in the art of renovation 
that they forgot the closing hours of school. 
Saturday, too, made no difference with the work 
shop activities and pupils and teachers alike gave 
up much of their free time to this interesting and 
constructive activity. 

After the toys were completed and in readiness 
for Santa’s pack, they were all collected and placed 
on display in an empty store. Committees from 
the College Club, Woman’s Club, Business and 
Professional Woman’s Club spent a day and an 
evening arranging the toys so that the public 
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YEAR-ROUND VACATION 








ight see for themselves the results of the “sal- 
wwe campaign.” Business men, church societies, 
lubs and charitable organizations all assisted in The 
ie distribution of the 4,000 gifts to the under 


ivileged children in the city through the Man IDEAL 


hester orphanages and the children’s welfare or- 
! inizations. All groups in the city assisted in one GIFT 
vay or another and as the Community Council 
tated in its report, “It was one of the best ex- 
mples of community cooperation that the city 








is seen for some time.” 


a Playground Director 


—a pair of pitching horseshoes neatly 
boxed in green and banded in red, 
with a horseshoe seal and a book of 
rules. A gift that expresses your 
own interests to your friends. 


DIAMOND “OFFICIAL” 
PITCHING HORSESHOES 


Highest grade drop forged steel, scien- 
tifically heat treated—will not chip or 
break. Fit the hand with perfect balance. 
Either curved or straight calk. Finished 
in white aluminum or gold bronze. 


Made by 


Diamond Calk Horseshoe Co. 
4610 Grand Ave., Duluth, Minnesota 
































WINTER Days IN St. PAvuL 





A Year-round The Christmas Book 


A Recreation Department, Committee on Com- 
‘ munity Christmas celebration, churches, schools, 
V: settlements and community groups of all kinds 

aca tion will find in this book many suggestions for Com- 
munity Christmas celebrations, entertainments 
. . : - , £12 and parties. The book contains suggestions for 
(Continued from page 518) a Christmas party, An Old English Christmas 
Revel, the St. George Play, A Christmas Carni- 


. ° ral zanize } 3 *hri 
ication. Recreation departments are making ease aaeites at tae Cains Tee Gee 
: : : 7 : . 7 ¢ ee , = : : . for the Community Christmas Tree, Lists of 
if , ssible the prov ision ot programs that permit us Christmas Plays and Music and a description of 

| to use throughout the year outdoor and indoor ee ee eo 
play activities. Winter is again rapidly becoming Price 35c. 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 


> oTes iT aS r reek-en ips > 
great outdoor season of week-end trips to the eek Penh assem Whe Tach Che 


untry, of hikes and sports. Winter camps are 











aintained by many organizations and are most 
pular. Clothed warmly we shall find in winter 
itdoor activity the life of health. 

Our city life is artificial and detrimental to 
ealth and rest. The noise, the dust, the strain and 


(Hicaco NoRMAL SCHOOL 








of Physical Fducation | 








he rush of business and pleasure demand that we FOR WOMEN ACCREDITED 

eek the country, cultivate nature, hike and swim | Announces One-year Playground Course, Certificate 

nd enjoy the big organic muscle activities. We tiny rit og vay Sn hn ay gaan oe 
| clear skies, clean dirt, the smell of the woods, oe ee ee ee ee 

e glow of the sunset, if we are to be physically _—— ee eons 0 Saas Phys | 

ell, mentally alert and spiritually happy. A love we Sos eee 


Physical Directors, College, Normal School | 
Graduates. c P 

1 “a , ‘shance are epccentic er Beautiful Campus, fine Dormitories. 

n, rest and change are essential to vacation SEND NOW for descriptive booklets and catalog | 


roughout the vear. | Box 45 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 


heauty is essential to efficient living. Relaxa- 
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in open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in order 
to prevent discomfort caused by dust. 


SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds with 


It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its germicidal property is a 
‘ feature, which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground directors.. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same time 
kills weeds, and gives a compact play surface. Write for New Booklet 1159 Today! 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
WING & EVANS, Inc., Sales Department 





WILKES-BARRE 





june” 


Where Large 
Numbers of 


Children 
Gather 


40 Rector Street, New York 








After vacation—what ? The challenge to us all is 
this—that we so arrange our time and schedule 
our lives that every day of the year will count as 
a vacation. Let us make a resolution throughout 
America that the standardized American habit of 
rushing off to some hotel, or mountain resort, or 
sea beach, shall be merely for the purpose of a 
change in scenery and environment, but that we 
shall have at home throughout the year the values 
and joys of a vacation. 


Mr. Halsey Thomas, Director of Recreation, 
Bedford, Indiana, writes of the interest which 
exists in his community in the Acorn Club for 
young men fostered by the local Rotary Club as a 
part of its boys’ work program. ‘There are forty 
young men in the Club, ranging in age from 
eighteen to twenty-four years. The Rotary Club 
supplies speakers for the Club meetings and a defi- 
nite program of service is the objective. 

“Are there any other clubs of this nature with 
whom we can exchange ideas?” is the query which 
these young men are raising. If recreation execu- 
tives are promoting such clubs or know of projects 
of this kind fostered by other groups in their 
communities, we shall be glad to have word. 


Growth in Wilkes-Barre.—The annual report 


of the Playground and Recreation \ssociation 0! 
Wyoming Valley, with headquarters in Wilkes 
Jarre, Pennsylvania, shows an increase in the 
number of playgrounds from nine in 1921 to fifty 
two in 1926. The number of communities served 
has grown from one in 1921 to twenty-three in 
1926, while the number of workers employed has 
increased from sixteen to one hundred and four 
Thousands of games were played under the merit 
system—50 points for winning, 30 points for 
sportsmanship and 20 points for reliability. 

















A MAN Is As Younc As HE FEELs 
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A Child’s Principal 
Business Is Play 














Let us help to make their play 
Profitable 





Put something new in your playground. 


On the Circle Travel Rings they swing from ring 
to ring, pulling, stretching and developing every 
muscle of their bodies. Instructors pronounce this 
the most healthful device yet offered. 





Drop a card today asking for our complete 
illustrated catalog. 
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Patterson-Williams Mfg. Co. 


San Jose, California 











Circle Travel Rings 


























Book Reviews 
I’ ie Guine Book. Graded Recreation for the COMMUNITY 





Church School. By Frederic K. Brown (AI Priddy ) 
Published by The Judson Press, Philadelphia, Pa. DRAMA 
Price, $1.50 
The purpose of this course as stated by the author is A practical guide for directors of amateur 
put the child at its earliest teaching age under the in dramatics working with community groups is 
f play that is religious expression and to keep it this volume of 243 pages, prepared by the 
far as the church has control, until adult age Playground and Recreation Association of 
‘art one discusses graded recreation for the following America. The book offers technical informa- 
4 roups: beginners’ ages 4—5; primary ages 6—8; junior tion on stage settings and lighting, with dia- 
9—11; intermediate ages 12—14; senior or high grams for making lighting equipment and 
| ages 15—17; young people 18—23: adults’ ages settings; suggestions for rehearsals and other 
This section is devoted to the general principles details of play production, for Junior Drama, 
olved and contains many suggestions for leaders. Part festivals, masques, and pageants, and for 
under the title, The Graded Play-Book for the religious drama. ‘Recreational Dramatics” is 
irch School, contains definite activities for various the title of a chapter containing charades, 
rroups and programs for church associations. pantomimes, tableaux, shadow pictures and 
fa chien: = similar activities. 
Brier History or PuysicAt Epucation. By Emmett P , 
’ ° : . . bP. _ art two contains suggested programs for 
\ Rice, A.M. Published by A. S. Barnes & Com Dic ethno al holid d ~ 
New York. Price. $2.00 even holidays and special 


days. One of the most useful sections of the 
book is that giving lists of one-act and long 
plays, plays for children, masques, festivals 
and pageants, religious drama and a _ bib- 
liography of books on production. 


tracing the history of physical education, Mr. Rice 
hegun with its status in primitive society, bringing it 
to modern times through its various stages as exempli- 
n Ancient Oriental Nations, in Greece, among the 

n the Dark Ages, in the Age of Chivalry and 


ing the Renaissance. Its development since 1800 in > . 
many, Scandinavia, Great Britain and other European I layground and Recreation 
tries, is discussed in some detail. Dr. Rice then fol 


Association of America 


the development of the movement in America 














¢ uch organizations as the Y. M. C. A., 315 Fourth Avenue New York City 
\W. C. A,. Universities and Colleges, Elementary and 
gh Schools. Health Education, the playground move Price $2 00 
nt and the training of teachers are among the subjects . 
le re d 
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Source Book In HEALTH AND PuHySICAL EDUCATION. 
By Thomas D. Wood, A.M., M.D. and Clifford L. 
Brownell, B.S. Published by Macmillan Co., New 
York. Price, $2.50 


The aim of this book is to present in convenient form 
and range a variety of source materials which will help 
students and teachers to become acquainted with the back- 
ground of health and physical education. It is a study 
course, presenting a representative range of ideas and 
opinions relative to the subjects treated. Quotations have 
been selected and grouped with reference to certain main 
principles and points of view considered important by the 
compilers and authors of the volume. Definite effort has 
heen made to present a great variety of views which have 
had some prominence and influence at different periods. 
Each chapter is followed by a series of questions for dis- 
cussion and the appendix contains a helpful bibliography. 
Another appendix of interest is the listing of organizations 
interested in young people. 


A ProsteM IN Boat MAKING. By Raymond M. Bealer. 
Published by The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 
Price, 48¢ 


Boat making has been one feature of shop work for a 
number of years in the schools of Montclair. An annual 
regatta, held at the conclusion of each school year, adds 
to the interest. A new feature of this project last year in 
the Nishuane Junior High School was the use of a work 
and question sheet. Eight of these sheets, each with its 
accompanying blueprint, were needed for the complete 
boat. These work sheets were printed in the school print 
shop; the girls in the Domestic Arts classes made the 
sails and the Science Department aided in the solution of 
many problems. The booklet contains these work and 
question sheets with diagrams and instructions for making 
the various parts of the boat. 


ALL THE YEAR ’Rounp. By Annie W. Humphrey. Pub- 
lished by M. Witmark & Sons, New York. Price, 75¢ 


This collection of primary songs for the school and 
home covers Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter. It is 
the hope of the author that the book may help to “make 
children happy and appreciative of the beauty of the 
changing seasons.” 


Harry Scuoot Days. A collection of Primary Songs 
for the School and Home. By Mathilde Bilboro. 
Published by M. Witmark & Sons, New York. Price, 
75¢ 


This collection is designed for quite young children 
and may be used for the school, the playground, the home, 
or for entertainment. Both music and words are given. 


FootsaALt Conpitioninc. By Holger Christian Lang- 
mack. Published by A. S. Barnes and Company. 
New York. Price, $1.50 

In this booklet, Mr. Langmack has outlined three drills 
which were arranged and demonstrated for the Spring- 

a Y. M. C. A. College during the summer season of 

The purpose of the first two. drills, involving dual and 
individual rank, is to establish freedom and power of 
movement in the player. The object of drill No. 3—foot- 
ball tumbling—is to teach the science of correct falling 
and rolling with perfect relaxation. Many illustrations 
add to the practical character of the work. 


FestivAL AND Civic PLays From Greek and Roman 
Tales. By Mari Ruef Hofer. Published by Beckley- 
Cardy Co., Chicago, Ill. Price, $1.25 

This collection of school plays is the first of the new 

Educational Play-Book Series, which offers constructive 

values not only for school dramatics, but as an aid to the 

teaching of history. Utilizing for subject matter the best 
known tales of mythology and outstanding events of clas- 
sical history, these dramas and comedy-dramas, brief and 

vivid as they are, supply material for study and help 

stimulate appreciation of this most important period of 


ancient history. The plays are accompanied by descrip- 
tions and illustrations of costumes, stage arrangement, 
and properties which make the plays easy to produce. 


New ScwHoots ror Ovper Stupents. By Nathanie! 
Peffer. Published by The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Price, $2.50 

This book on adult education is one of a series based «1 
studies made for the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
For the purpose of the book adult education is defined a 
“education outside the usual formal channels for men a1 
women engaged in the ordinary pursuits of life; «1 
simpler, as the effort of grown persons to go on learnin 
while earning a living.” And an adult is one who ha 
finished his formal preparatory education, whether it |. 
school only or school and high school and university, an 
gone to work. 

The book treats of the many individual independe: 
ventures which have sprung up everywhere in the rece: 
age and which do not fall under the classification of pul 
lic libraries, university extension, chautauquas and lyc« 
ums and numerous educational agencies for youths in th: 
intermediate period. Here are described some of the ex 
periments in the open forum, the institutes where lecture. 
are given, individual schools such as, People’s Institute. 
School for Social Research and the Pocono People’s Col 
lege. The study also includes the work of national 
associations, corporation educational programs and mus: 
ums of art and science. There is an enlightening chap 
ter on worker’s education. 

In the conclusion the report states, “In fine, there is adult 
education. For whatever it may come to in the end \ 
have it. Something new has emerged in American life, 
something that cannot be understood without recognizing 
that it is entirely new. Adult education is not just th 
extension to the adult of the existing educational system 
It is another form of education to be judged as such.” 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 
Of THe PLAYGROUND, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 
1, 1926. 

State or New York, 

County oF New York. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, per 
sonally appeared H. S. Braucher, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of THE PhayGrounp, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a tru 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the cir 
lation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411! 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher: Playground and Recreation Association of America, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Editor: H. S. Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Managing Editor: H. S. Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Business Manager: Arthur Williams, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

2. That the owner is: Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Present Directors: Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, Carlisle. Pa.: Willian 
Butterworth, Moline, Tll.; Clarence M. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr 
Arthur G. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla.; F. Trubee Davison, Locust Valley 
N. Y.; Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, West Orange, N. J.; John H. Finley 
New York, N. Y.; Hugh Frayne, New York. N. Y.; Robert Garrett. Balt 
more, Md.; C. M. Goethe, Sacramento, Cal.; Mrs. Charles A. Goodwir 
Hartford, Conn.; Austin E. Griffiths, Seattle, Wash.;: Myron T. Herrick 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Francis de Lacy Hyde, Plainfield, N. J.; Mr 
Howard R. Ives, Portland, Me.; Gustavus T. Kirby, New York, N. Y 
H. McK, Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Robert Lassiter, Charlotte, N. ¢ 
Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass.; Edward E. Loomis, New York, N. Y.; J. lH 
McCurdy, Springfeld, Mass.; Otto T. Mallery, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter 
A. May, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Carl E. Milliken. Augusta, Me.; Miss Elle: 
Scripps, La Jolla, Cal.; Harold H. Swift, Chicago, Ill.; F. 8. Titsworth 
New York, N. Y.; Mrs. J. W. Wadsworth, Jr., Washington, D. C.; J. ¢ 
Walsh, New York, N. Y.; Harris Whittemore, Naugatuck, Conn. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fidu 
clary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statement 
embracing afflant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances an 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this afflant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporatio: 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other secur! 
ties than as so stated by him. 


Rs. 


. H. §. BRavoHeEr. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day of October, 1926. 
WILLIAM D. BrRoNSs. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1927.) 
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